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4n which Mr. Jones and * Dowling rink 4 botile 
together, ; ; 


M* Dowliag 2 out a glaſs of wine, akud 
the health of the good Squire Allworthy; ad- 
ding, If you pleaſe, Sir, we will likewiſe remem- 
ber his nephew and heir, the — Squire: come, 
Sir, here's Mr. Blifil tao you, a very pretty young: 
s gentleman ; and who, 4 dare fwear, will hercafte 
make a very conſiderable figure in his Country. 1 
* have a borough for him wy ſelf in my eye.“ 
« Sir,” anfwered Jones, I am convinced you 
don't intend to affront me, ſo I ſhall not refent ith. 
but, I promiſe you, you have joined two per ons 
s very improperly together; for one is the glory of 
„the human ſpecies, and the other is a raſcal who 
+ diſhonours the name of man!?“ 
Dowling ſtared at this. He told, He thought 
„boch the gentlemen had a very une ST 
4  -otaraGter, Az tor __—_ Allwortby him wp T% 
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he, © I never had the happineſs to ſee him; but all 
© the world talks of his goodneſs. And, indeed, as 
to theygung gentleman, I never,ſaw,him but once, 
8 . carried him the news of the loſs of his mo- 
© ther; and then I was ſo hurried, and drove, and 
© tore with the multiplicity of buſineſs, that I had 
hardly time to converſe with him; but he looked 
© ſo like a very honeſt gentleman, and behaved him- 
* ſelf fo prettily, that I proteſt I never was more de- 
. © lighted with any gentleman ſince I was born.” 
_* © don't wonder,” anſwered Jones, that hs ſhould 
impoſe upon you in ſo ſhort an acquaintance; for 
he hath the cunning of the devil himſelf, and you 
may live with him many years without diſcovering _. . 
him, I was bred up with him from my infancy, 
and we were hardly ever aſunder: but it is very 
lately only, that I have diſcovered half the villainy 
which is in him. I own 1 never greatly liked him. 
I thought he wanted that generoſity of ſpirit, which 
is the ſure foundation of all that is great and noble 
in human nature. I ſaw a ſelfiſnneſt in him long 
ago which I deſpiſed ; but it is lately, very lately, 
that I have found him capable of the baſeſt and 
blackeſt deſigns; for, indeed, I have at laſt found 
out, that he hath taken an advantage of the open- 
* neſs of my own temper, and hath concerted the 
8 deepeſt project, by à long train of wicked arti- 
* fice, to work my ruin, which at laſt he hath ef- 
* feed.” | | | 
Ay! ay!” cries Dowling, © I proteſt then it is a 
5 pity ſuch a perſon ſhould inherit the great eſtate of 
your uncle Allworthy.” | | 
Alas, Sir,” cries Jones, © you do me an honour 
to which I have no title. It is true, indeed, his 
goodueſs once allowed me the liberty of calling him 
* by a much nearer name; but as this was only a 
voluntary att of goodueſs, I can complain of no in- 
© juſtice when he thinks proper to deprive me of this 
* honour; ſince the lots cannot be more unmerited 
77 | „ than 
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© than the gift originally was. I affure yon, Six, I 
am no relation of Mr. All wortlrys and if the world, 


virtue, ſhould think, in his behaviour to ane, he c 
hath dealt hardly by a relation, they do an injuſtice 
to the beſt of men: for bat i afk yourpar- 
don, I ſhall trouble you with no particulars relat- 
ing to myſelf; only as you ſeemed to think mea 

relation of Mr, Allworthy, I thought proper to ſet 

you right in a matter that might draw ſome cen- 
ſures upon him, which I promiſe you i would 
rather loſe my life than give occaſion to. 

I protelt, Sir,“ cried Dowling, © you talk very 
much like a man of honour; but inftead of giving 
me any trouble, I proteſt it would give me great 
pleaſure to know ho you came to be thought a re- 
lation of Mr. Allworthy's, if you are not. Your 
horſes won't be ready this half hour, end as you 
have fufficient opportunity, | with you would tell 
me how all that happened; for I proteſt it ſeems 
very ſurpriſing, that you ſhould paſs for a 1clation 
of a gentleman without being fo.” | 

Jones, who in the compliance of his drſpeſttion (tho? 
not 1n his prudence) a little reſembled his lovely: 
Sophia, was eaſily prevailed on to ſatisfy Mr. Dow-: 
ling's curioſity, by relating the hiſtory of his birth and 


education, which he did, like Othello, 
 —=even from his boyiſh years, 
To th* very moment he was bade to tell; 


the which to hear, Dowling, like Deſdemona, did 
Jer wufly incline ; | 8 
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He ſwore twas ftrange, 't was paſſing ſtrange; 
"Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful. 


Mr. Dowhng was indeed very greatly affected with 
this relation; for he had not diveſted himſelf of hu- 
manity by being an attorney. Indeed nothing is more 
wyult than to carry our prejudices againſt a profeſſion 

9a 4 . into 


who are incapable of ſetting a true vaſue en his ; 
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into private life, and to borrow our idea of 2 
man from our opinion of his calling. Habit, it 18 
true, leſſens the horror of thoſe actions which the 
profeſſion makes neceſſary, and conſequently habi- 
tual ; but in all other inſtances, nature works in men 
of all profeſſions alike; nay, perhaps, even more 
ſtrongly with thoſe who give her, as it were, a holi- 
day, when they are following their ordinary bulinels. 
A butcher, 1 make no doubt, would fee] compunc- 
tion at the flaughter of a fine horſe; and though a 


furgeon can conceive no pain in cutting oft a limb, 1 


have known him compalitonate a man in a fit of the 
gout: The common hangman, who hath ſtretched 
the necks of hundreds, is known to have trembled 
at his firſt operation on a head: and the very piole!- 
fors of human-blood-ſhedding, who in their trade of 
war, butcher thouſands, not only of their fellow 
profeffors, but often of women end children without 
remorſe ; even thefe, I fay, in times of peace, When 
drums and trumpets are laid aſide, often lay aſide all 
their ferocity, and become very gentle members of 
civil ſociety. In the fame manner an attorney may 
feel all the miſeries and diſtreſſes of his fellow crea- 
tures, provided he happens not to be concerned a- 
gainſt them. at; 
- Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted 
With the very black colours in which he had been 
repreſented to Mr. Allworthy; and as to other mat- 
ters he did not ſhow them in the moſt difadvan- 
tageous ligbt: for though he was unwilling to caſt 


any blame on his former friend and patron, yet he 


was not very defirous of heaping too much upon him- 
felf. Dowling therefore ablerved, and not withont 
reaſon, that very ill offices muſt have been done him 
by ſome body: For certainly, cries he, the Squire 
would never have diſinherited you only for a few 
* faulis, which any young gentleman might have 
* commiuicd, Indecd, I cannot properly lay diſin- 

N | + herized z 
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t herited ; for, to be ſure, by law you eannot elaim 
© as heir. That's certain; that no body need go to 
* counſel for. Yet when a gentleman had in a man- 
© ner adopted you thus as his own fon, you might 
© reaſonably have expected ſome very conſiderable 
< part, if not the whole; nay, if you had expected 
© the whole, I ſhould not have blamed you: 
© for certainly all men are for getting as much as 
© they can, and they are not to be blamed on that 
account.?“ | £7'% 2 
© Indeed you wrong me,' ſaid Jones, I ſhould 
© have been contented with very little: I never had 
© any view upon Mr. Allworthy's fortune; nay, I 
© believe, I may truly ſay, I never once conſidered 
what he could or might give me. This I folemnly 
declare, if he had done a prejudice to his nephew | 
in my ſavour, I would have undone it again. I had 
rather enjoy my own mind than the fortune of ano- 
ther man. What is the poor pride ariſing from a 
magnificent houſe, a numerous equipage, a ſplendid 
table, and from all the other advantages or ap- 
pearances of fortune, compared to the warm, ſold 
content, the ſwelling ſatisfaction, the thrilling tranſ- 
ports, and the exulting triumphs, which a good 
mind enjoys, in the contemplation of a generous, 
virtuous, noble, benevolent ation? I envy not 
Blifil in the proſpect of his wealth; nor ſhall I en- 
vy him in the poſſeſſion of it. I would not think 
myſelt a raſcal half an hour, to exchange ſituations, 
I believe, indeed, Mr. Blifil ſuſpected me of the 
views you mention; and l ſuppoſe theſe ſuſpicions, 
as they aroſe from the baſeneſs of his own heart, ſo 
they occaſioned his baſeneſs to me. But, I thank 
heaven, I know, I feel, I feel my mnocenceg 
my friend; and I would not part with that feeling 
for the world For as long as I know I have never 
done, or even deſigned an injury tio any being 


Whatever, 
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Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor 2 TEcreatur aura, 

-  Quod latus mundi nebulz, maluſqne 
1 Fußiter urget. 
, Pone, ſub curru niminm propingut 
Solis in terra domibus negata; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
| Dulce loguentem . 


He then filled a bumper of wine, and drank it off 
to the health of his dear Lalage; and filling Dowling's 

laſs likewiſe up to the brim, inſiſted on his pledging 

im. Why then here's Miſs Lalage's health, with 
© all my heart,” cries Dowling. * I have heard her 
©* toaſted often, I proteſt, though I never ſaw her; 
© but they ſay ſhe's extremely hand ſome.” 

Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
Tpcech which Dowling did not perfectly underſtand, 

et there was ſomewhat in it, that made a very ſtrong 

preſſion upon him. And though he — 

by winking, nodding, ſneering, and grinning, to hide 
the impreſſion from Jones, (for we are as often 
aſhamed of thinking right as of thinking wrong) it is 
certain he ſecretly approved as much of his ſenti- 
ments as he underſtood, and really felt a very ſtron 
— of compaſſion for him. But we- may pol. 
Gbly take ſome other opportunity of commenting 
upon this, eſpecially we ſhould happen to meet Mr. 
Dowling any more in the courſe of our hiſtory. At 
| | preſent, 


Place me where never ſummer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees ; 
Where ever- louring clouds appear, | 
And angry Jove deforms th' inclement year, 


Place me beneath the burning ray, 


* * Wbere rolls the rapid car of day; | 

Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 
The nymph who ſwretly ſpeaks, and ſweetly imiles, 
l Mx. Francis: 
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preſent, we are obliged to take our leave of that 
gentleman a little abruptly, in imitation of Mr. Jones: 
who was no ſooner informed, by Partridge, that his 
horſes were ready, than he depoſited his reckonin 
wiſhed his companions a good night, mounted, — 
ſet forward towards Coventry, though the night was 
dark, and it juſt then began to rain very dard. | 


= % 


CHAP. XI, 


The diſaſters which beſel Jones on his departure for Ca. 
ventry ; with the age remarks of Fange 


1 O road can be plainer than that from the place 
where they now were to Coventry; and though 
neither Jones, nor Partridge, nor the guide, had ever 
travelled it before, it would have been almaſt impof- 
fible to have miſſed their way, had it not been for the 
two reaſons mentioned in the concluſion of the laſt 
chapter. gf 
Theſe two circumſtances, however, happening, 
both unfortunately to intervene, our travellers deviat- 
ed into a much lets frequented track, and after riding 
full ſix miles, inſtead of arriving at the ſtately ſpires 
of Coventry, they found themſelves ſtill in a very 
dirty lane, where they faw no ſymptoms of appreach= 
ing the ſuburbs of a — ety. _ | 
Jones now declared that they muſt certainly have 
loſt their way; but this the guide inſiſted upon was 
impoſſible; a word which, in common converſation, 
is often uſed to fignify not only improbable, but often 
what is really very likely, and, ſometimes, what hath 
certainly happened: an hyperbolical violence like 
that which is ſo frequently offered to the words is fi- 
nite and eternal; by the former of which it is uſual to 
expreſs a diſtance of half a yard, and by the latter, a 
duration ob five minutes. And thus it is as. uſual to. 
aſſert the impoſſibility of loſing what is already actu- 
ally loſt, This was, in — the caſe at preſent ; for 
not wichſtancuing all the w_ dent aflcrtious of che lad 
| A to. 
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2 to the contrary, it is certain they were no more in the 
right road to Coventry, than the fraudulent, griping, 
cruel, canting miſer is in the road to heaven. 

It is not, perhaps, eaſy for a reader who hath never 
been in thoſe circumſtances, to imagine the horror 
with which darkneſs, rain, and wind, fill perſons Who 
Have loſt their way in the night; and who, conſequent- 
ly, have not the pleaſant proſpe& of warm fires, dry 
clothes, and other refreſhments, to ſupport their 

minds in ſtruggling with the inclemencies of the 

Weather. A very imperfe& idea of this horror will, 

however, ſerve ſufficiently to account for the conceits 

Which now filled the head of Partridge, and which 

we ſhall preſently be obliged to open. 

Jones grew more and more poſitive that they 

were out of their road; and the boy himſelf at laſt 

- acknowledged he believed they were not in the 
Tight road to Coventry; tho! he afſir med, at the ſame 
time, it was impoſſible they ſhould have miſſed the 
way. But Partridge was of a different opinion. He 
ſaid, when they firlt ſet out, he imagined ſome mig 
cheif or other would happen. Did not you obſerve, 

« Sir,” ſaid he to Jones, that old woman who ſtood at 

* the door juſt as you was taking horſe? I wiſh you 

had given her a ſmall matter, with all my heart; 

for ſhe ſaid then, you might repent it; and at that 
very inſtant it began to rain, and the wind hath con- 

* tinued riſing ever ſince. Whatever ſome people 

may think, I am very certain it is in the power of 

'© witches to raiſe the wind whenever they pleaſe. [ 

have ſeen it happen very often in my time: and if 

* ever I ſaw a witch in all my life, that old woman 

was certainly one. I thought ſo to myſelf at that 

very time; and if I had any halfpence in my pocket 

I would have given her ſome ; for to be ſure it is 

always good to be charitable to thoſe fort of people 

for fear what may happen; and many a perſon hath 
© loſt his cattle by faving a halfpenny.” 

Nncs, tho“ he was horribly vexed at the delay which 
* / : | this 
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this miſtake was likely to occaſion on his journey, 
could not help ſmiling at the ſuperſtition of his friend, 
which an accdent now greatly confirmed in his opini- 
on. This was a tumble from his horſe ; by which, 
however, he received no other injury than what the 
dirt conferred on his clothes. - | | 
Partridge had no ſooner recovered his legs, than he 
appealed to his fall, as concluſive evidence of all he 
had aſſerted ; but Jones, finding he was unhurt, an- 
ſwered with a ſinile: © this witch of yours Partridge, 
is a moſt ungrateful jade, and doth not, I find, dif- 
tinguiſh her friends from others in her reſentment. 
If the old lady had been angry with me for neglect- 
ing her, I don't ſee why ſhe ſhould tumble you 
from your horſe, after all the reſpe& you have exy 
preſſed for her.” | | 5 
It is ill jeſting,“ cries Partridge, * with people 
who have. power to do theſe things; for they are 
often very malicious. I remember a farrier, who 
provoked one of them, by aſking her when the time 
ſhe had bargained with the devil for, would be out; 
and within three months from that very day one 
of his beſt cows was drowned, Nor was ſhe ſatisfied 
with that; for a little time afterwards he loſt a bar- 
rel of beſt-drink : for the old witch pulled out the 
ſpigot, and let it run all over the cellar, the ver 
firſt evening he had tapped it, to make merry wah 
ſome of his neighbours. In ſhort, nothing ever 
thrived with him afterwards; for ſhe worried the 
poor man ſo, that he took to drinking, and in a year 
or two his ſtock was ſcized, and he and his family 
are now come to the pariſh.” | 
The guide, and perhaps his horſe too, were both 
ſo attentive to this diſcourſe, that, either thro' want of 
care, or by the malice of the witch, they were now 


S © © a 


both ſprawling in the dirt. 


Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as he had done 
his own, to the ſame cauſe. . He told Mr. Jones, it 


treated 
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treated him, to return back, and find-out the old 
woman, and pacify her.“ We ſhall very foon, ad- 
ded he, reach the inn: for tho' we have ſeemed to 
go forward, I am very certain we are in the identi- 
cal place in which we were an hour ago; and 1 
« dare ſwear, if it was day-light, we might now ſee 
the inn we ſet out from.” | 
Inſtead of returning any anſwer to this ſage advice, 
Jones was entirely attentive to what had happened to 
the boy, who received no other hurt than what had 
before befallen Partridge, and which his clothes very 
calily bore, as they had been for many years inured to 
the like. He ſoon regained his fide-faddle, and by the 
hearty curſes and blows which he beſtowed on his 
Hor ſe, quickly ſatisfied Mr. Jones that no harm was. 
done. | | | 
Relates that Mr, Jones continued his journey contrary #0: 
the advice of Partridge, with what happened on that 
occaſtion. | | ; 


PHE Y now diſcovered a light at ſome diſtance, 

to the great pleaſure of Jones, and to the no 

mall terror of Partridge, who firmly believed him- 

ſelf to be bewitched, and that this light was a Fack 
tot the Lantern, or ſomewhat more miſchievous. 

But how were theſe fears increaſed, when, as they 
approached nearer to this light (er lights as they now 
appeared) they heard a confuſed ſound of human 
voices; of {inging, laughing, and hallooing, together 
Ah a ſtrange naite that ſeemed to proceed from ſome 
inſtruments; but could hardly be allowed the name 
of muſic; Indeed, to favour a littie the opinion of 
r uu might very well bz called muſic be- 
witched. . Tap 

It is impoſſible to conceive a much greater degree 
of horror than what now ſeized on Partridge; the 
contagion of Which had reached the poſt-boy, who. 
had been very attentive to many things thas * 
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| Had uttered, He now therefore joined in-petitioning 
Jones to return; ſaying he firmly believed what Par- 


tridge had juſt before ſaid, that though the horſes 
ſeemed to go on, they had not moved a ſtep forwards 
during at leaſt the laſt half hour, 

Jones could not help ſmiling in the midſt of his 


vexation, at the fears of theſe poor fellows. © Either 


£ we advance,“ ſays he, © towards the lights, or the 
lights have advanced towards us; for we are now 
© at a very little diſtance from them; but how can 
either of you be afraid of a ſet of people who ap- 


© pear only to be merry-making ?” 


© Merry-making, Sir !' cries Partridge; * who could 
© be merry-making at this time of night, and in ſuch 
© a place, and ſuch weather? They can be nothing 
but ghoſts or witches, or ſome evil ſpirics or other, 
that's certain,” | 

Let them be what they will,” cries Jones, © I am 
reſolved to go up to them, and enquire the way to 
Coventry. All witches, Partridge, are not ſuch ill- 
natured hags as that we had the misfortune to meet 
with laſt.” | 

Oh Lord, Sir!” cries Partridge, * there is ng 
* knowing what humour they will be ing; to be ſure 
© it is always beſt to be civil to them; but what if 
we ſhould meet with ſomething worſe than witches, 
© with evil ſpirits themſelves ?— Pray, Sir, be adviſed'; 
pray, Sir, do. If you have read ſo many terribſe 
accounts as I have of theſe matters, you would not 
be fo fool-hardy.— The Lord knows whither we 
have got already, or whither we are going; for ſure 
„ ſuch darkneſs was never ſeen upon earth, and I 
« queſtion whether it can be darker in the other 
© world,” 

Jones put forwards as faſt as he could, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe hints and cautions, and poor Par- 
tridge was obliged to follow: for though he hardly 
dared to advance, he dated ſtill leſs to ſtay behind by 


A 
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2 At length they arrived at the place whence the | | 
lights and different noiſes had iſſued. This Jones 


perceived to be no other than a barn where a great 
number of men and women were aſſembled, and 


| were diverting themſelves with much apparent jollity. 


Jones no ſooner appeared before the great doors of 
the barn, which were open, than a maſculine and 
very rough voice from within demanded, who was 
there?—To which Jones gently anſwered, A friend; 
and immediately atked the road to Coventry. 


© If you are a friend,” cries another of the men in 


the barn, © you had better alight till the ſtorm is over; 
(for indeed it was now more violent than ever) you 
are very welcome to put up your horſe; for there 
is ſufficient room for him at one end of the barn.” 
Lou are very obliging,” returned Jones; and I 
will accept your offer for a few minutes, whilſt the 
© rain continues; and here are two more who will 
be glad of the ſame favour.* This was accorded 
with more good-will than it was accepted : for Par- 
tridge would rather have ſubmitted to the utmo!t in- 
clemency of the weather, than have truſted to the cle- 
mency of thoſe whom he took for hobgoblins ; and 
the poor polt- boy was now infected with the ſame ap- 
prehenſions; but they were both obliged to follow the 
example of Jones; th 
his horie, and the other becauſe he feared nothing ſo 
much as being left by himſelf, + 
Had this hiſtory been writ in the days of ſuperſti- 
tion, I ſhould have had too much compaſſion for the 
reader to have left him ſo long in ſuſpenſe, whether 
Beelzebub or Satan was about actually to appear in 
perſon, with all his helliſh retinue; but as theſe doc- 
trines are at preſent very unfortunate, and have but 
few if any believers, I have not been much aware of 
conveying any ſuch terrors. To ſay truth, the Whole 


furniture of the infernal regions hath long been ap- 


| Propnated by the managers of playhouſes, who ſcem 
| Aately to have lain them by as Juphiſh, capable * 
4 | by ; 


e one becaule he durſt not leave 


„ wa, g+* + 
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of our readers ever fit. 
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of affecting the upper gallery; a place in which few 


o 


However, .though we do not. ſaſpe& railing any 


EZ gieat terror on this occathon, we have reaſon to fear 
= 1ome other 'apprehenhous may here ariſe 1n-our rea- 
= de, into which we wauld not willingly betray him; 


I mean, that we are going to take a voyage into fairy 
land, and to introduce a ſet of beings into our hiſtory, 
which ſcarce any one was ever childiſh, enough to be- 
lieve, though many have been fooliſh enough to ſpend: 
their time in writing and reading their adventures. 
To prevent therefore any ſuch ſuſpicions, ſo prejus 
dicial to the credit af an hiſtorian, who profeſſes ta 
draw his materials from nature only, we ſhall now: 
roceed to acquaint the reader ho theſe people were, 


whole ſudden appearance had {truck ſuch terrors into 


Partridge, had more than half frizhtened the boſt- boy, 
and hed a little ſurprized even Mr. Jones him ſelf. 


The people then aſſembled in this barn were no 


other than a company of Egypuans, or as they are 
vulgarly.called Gypſies, and they were now celebrate 
ing the wedding of one of their ſociety, 

It is impoſſible to conceive a happier ſet of people 
than appeared here to be met together, The utmoſt 


mirth indeed ſhewed ulſelf in every countenance; nor 


was their ball totally void of all order and decorums 
Perhaps it had more than a country aſſembly is ſomes 
times conducted with: far theſe people are ſubjett to 
a formal government and laws of their own, and all 
pay obedience to one great magiſtrate, whom they call 
their King. 


Greater plenty likewiſe was no where to be ſeen, 


than what flouriſhed in this barn, Here was indeed 


no nicety nor elegance, nor did the keen appetite of 
the guelts require any. Here was good ſtore of bacon, 


fowls, and mutton, to which every one preſent pro- 
vided better ſauce himſelf, than the beſt and deareſt 


French cook can prepare. 
| Anas 


eee 
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Eneas is not deſcribed under more conſternation g 


in the temple of Juno 
- Dum flupet obtutuque hæret defixus in uno, 


dun was our hero at what he ſaw in this barn. While 
he was looking every where round him with aſtoniſh- = 


ment, a venerable perion approached him with many 
friendly ſalutationa, rather of too hearty a kind to be 


called courtly. his was no other than the king of | 


the Gypſies himſclf. He was very little diſtinguiſhed 
in d-eſs from his ſubjects, nor had he any regalia of 
majeſty to ſupport his dignity; and yet there ſcemed 


{as Mr. Jones ſaid) to be ſomewhat in his air which 


denoted authority, and inſpired the beholders with 
an idea of awe and reſpe&; though all this was per- 
haps imaginary in Jones; and the truth may be, that 
ſuch ideas are incident to power, and almoſt inſepa- 
rable from it. 5 
There was ſomewhat in the open countenance and 
courteous behaviour of Jones, which being accom- 
pamed with much comelineſs of perſon, greatly re- 
commended hun at firſt ſight to every beholder, 
Theſe were perhaps a little-heighten'd in the preſent 
inſtance, by that profound reſpe& which he paid to 
the king of the Gypſies, the moment he was acquaint- 
ed with his dignity, and which was the ſweeter to his 
Gy pleian majeity, as he was not uſed to receive ſuch 
homage from any but his own ſubjects. 
The king ordered a table to he ſpread with the 
choiceſt of theu proviſions for his accommodation: 


and having placed himſelf at his right-hand. his ma- 


jeſty began to diſcourſe our hero in the following 
manner: 

Me doubt not, Sir, but you have often ſeen ſome 
of my people, who are what you call de parties 
« detache: for dey go about every where; but me 
fancy you imagine not we be ſo conſidrable body 

as we be; and may be vou will ſupriſe more, 
„ when 


„ M ,˖ 
„ Hs als de. a. Io We? i aa £ 
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hen you hear de Gypſy be as orderly and well 
© govern people as any upon face of de earth. 
© Me have honour, as me ſay, to be deir king, 
and no monarch can do boaſt of more dutiful ſub- 
ject, ne no more affectionate. How far me deſerve 
- deir good-will, me ne ſay; but dis me can ſay, 
dat me never deſign any thing but to do them 
good. Me ſall no do boaſt of dat neider: for what 
can me do otherwiſe dan conſider of de good of 
doſe poor people, who go about alt day to give me 
always the beſt of what dey get. Dey love and 
honour me derefore, becauſe me do love and take 
care of dem; dat is all, me know no oder reaſon. 
* About a touſand or two touſand years ago, me 
cannot tell to a year or two, as can neider write 
nor read, dere was a great what you call, —a volu- 
tion among de Gypſy; for dere was de lord Gypſy 
in doſe days; and deſe lord did quarrel vid one 
anoder about de place; but de king of de Gypſ 
did demoliſh dem all, and made all his ſubj 
| equal vid each oder; and ſince dat time dey have 
agree very well: for dey no tink of being king, 
and may be 1t be better for dem as dey be; for me 
affure you it be ver troublefome ting to be king, 
and always to do juſtice ; me have often wiſh to be 
de private Gyply when me have been forced to 
puniſh my dear friend and relation ; for dough we 
never put to death, our puniſhments be ver ſe- 
vere. Dey make de Gypſy aſhamed of demſelves, 
© and dat be ver terrible puniſhment; me ave 
* ſcarce ever known de Gyply io puniſh do harm 
any more.“ 2 2 

The king then proceeded to expreſs ſome wonder 
that there was no ſuch puniſhment as ſhame in other 
governments. Upon which Jones aſſured him to the 
eontrary : for that there were many crimes for which 
ſhame was inflicted by the Engliſh laws, and that it 
was indeed one conſequence af all puniſhment. Dat 
pe ver itrange,” ſaid the king ; * for me know and 


_ © hears 
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© de ſame ting? | 


While his majeſty was thus diſcourſing with Jones, 4 


à ſudden uproar aroſe in the barn, and, as it ſeems, 
upon this occaſion: the courteſy of theſe people had 
by degrees removed all the apprehenſions of Par. 
tridge, and he was prevailed upon not only to Ruff 


himſelf wich their food, but to taite fome of their li- 


quors, whieh by degrecs entirely expelled all fear 
from his compolition, and in its ſtead introduced 
much mare agrceable ſeniations, | 

A young female Gyply, more remarkable for her 
wit than her beauty, had decayed the honeſt fellow 
aſide, pretending to tell his fortune. Now when 
they were alone together in a remote part of the bain, 
whether it proceeded fram the ftrong liquor, which 
is never ſo apt to inflame inordinate deſire as after 
maderate fatigue; or whether the fair Gypſy herſelf 
threw aſide the delicacy and decency of her ſex, and 
tempted the youth Partridge with expreſs ſolieita- 
tions; but they were diſcovered in a very improper 
manner by the huſband of the Gypſy, who from jea- 
louſy, it ſeems, had kept a watchful eye over his wite, 
and had dogged her to the place, where he found her 
in the arms of her gallant.  , 

To the great confuſion uf Jones, Partridge was now 
hurried before the king; who heard the accuſation, 
and likewiſe the culprit's defence, which was indeed 


very trifl.ng : for the poor fellow was confounded 


by the plain evidence which appeared againſt him, 
and had very little to ſay for himſelf. His majeſty 
then turning towards Jones, ſaid, * Sir, you have 
hear what dey ſay; what puniſhment do you tink 
© your man deſerve ?” | | 

Jones anſwered, © He was ſorry for what had hap« 
t pcacd, and that Partridge ſhauld make the huſ. 


band 


\ 


* hears a good deal of your people, dough me no MF 
live among dem; and me have often hear dat ithain 
is de conſequence and de cauſe too of many of your 
"rewards. - Are your rewards and puniſhments den 
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: band all the amends in his power: he ſaid, he 
had very little money about him at that time ;“ and 


putting his hand into his pocket, offered the fellow 


27 aguinea, To which he immediately anſwered, He 
g ghoped bis honour would not think of giviag him 
XX * leſs than five.” 


This ſum, after ſome altercation, was reduced to 
two; and Jones having ſtipulated for the full forgive- 
neſs of both Partridge and the wife, was going to pay 


the money; when: his majeſty reſtraining his hand, 
turned to the witneſs, and aſked him, * At what tune 


© he had diſcovered the criminals ?? To which he an- 
ſwered, That he had been deſired by the huſband to 
© watch the motions of his wife from her firſt ſpeak- 
ing to the ſtranger, and that he had never Joſt fight 
© of her afterwards till the crime had been commits: 
© ted.” The king then aſked, If the huſband was 
with him all that time in*his lurking place?“ To 


' which he anſwered in the atfirmative. His Egyptian 


majeſty then addreſſed himſelf to the huſband as fol- 
lows : © Me be ſorry to ſee any Gypſy dat have no 
more honour dan to ſell de honour of his wife for 
money. If you had had de love for your wile, you 
*. would have prevented dis matter, and not endea- 

© vour to make her de whore dat you might diſcover 

* her. Me do order dat you have no money given 
© you; for you deſerve puniſhment, not reward; me 
do order derefore, dat you be de infamous G yvply,. 


and do wear pair of horns upon your forehead for 


© one month, and dat your wife be called de whore, 
and pointed at all dat time: for you be de infa- 
« mous Gypſy, but ſhe. be no leſs de infamous 
* whore,” 

The Gypſies immediately proceeded to execute 
the ſentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone with 


| his majeſty. 


Jones greatly applauded the juſtice of the ſentence : 
upon which the king turning to him, ſaid, Me be- 
heve you be furprize; for me ſuppoſe you have ver 


bad 
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3 very difficult, as it appears from hiſtory, to be found 
in princely natures: firſt, a ſufficient quantity of 
moderation in the prince, to be contented with all 


*. Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Anzonini, 


bad opinion of my people; me ſuppoſe you tink 7 

* us all de tieves.” - R 
1 muſt confeſs, Sir,“ ſaid Jones, I have not An 
heard fo favourable an account of them as they ſeer Ph 
to deferve.* * 
Me vil tell you,” faid the king, how ede differ- 3 
* ence is between you and us. My people rob your an. 
© people, and your pecple rob one anoder.” ' Wm” 
Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely: to ſing *' fur 
forth the happineſs of thoſe ſubjects who live under e 
fuch a magiſtrate. LR 3 all 
Indeed their happineſs appears to have been fo 7 © 
compleat, that we are aware leſt fome advocate 
for arbitrary power ſhould hereafter quote the caſe- 4 
of thoſe people, as an inſtance of the great advan-—- m 
tages which attend that government above all others. 2 
And here we will make a conceſſion, which would fo 
not perhaps have been expected from us: that 2 h 
limited form of government is capable of riſmg to tt 
the ſame degree of perfection, or of producing the 21 
ſame benefits to ſociety with this. Mankind have fe 
never been ſo happy, as when the greateſt part of the 5 
then known world was under the dominion of a ſingle ſ 
maſter ; and this ſtate of their felicity continued dun- ſ 
ing the reign of five ſucceſſive princes *®. This was 0 
the true æra of the golden age, and the only golden t 

age which ever had any exiſtence, unlefs in the 
warm imaginations of the poctꝭ, from the expulſion : 
from Eden down to this day. L 

In reality, I know but of one folid objection to ' 
abfolate monarchy. The only defect in which excel--—F 
lent conſtitution Aims to be, the difaculty of finding ] 
any man adequate to the office of an abſolute mo- | 
narch : for this indiſpenſibly requires three qualities, | 
{ 
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ink z power which is poſſible for him to have. 2dly, 

Eno 
And, 3dly, Goodnefs fufficrent to fupport the hap- 
p pineſs of others, when not only compatible with, but 
+ Einſtrumental to his own. - 

No if an abfolute monarch, with all thefe great 
and rare qualifications, ſhould be allowed capable of 
conſerring the greateſt good on fociety; it mult be 
ſurcly granted, on the contrary, that abſolute power 
- 2 veſtcd in the hands of one who is deficient in them 

; Fall, is likely to be attended with no leſs a degree of 
fo XZ evil. V n 
te Un ſhort, our own religion furniſhes us with ade» 


fe- quate ideas of the bleſſing, as well as curfe which 
n- may attend abfolute power. The pictures of heaven. 
s, and of hell will place a very lively image of both be- 


d fore our eyes: for though the prince of the latter can 
ba ve no power, but what he originally derives from 
the omnipotent ſovereign in the former; yet it plainly 
appears from ſcripture, that abſolute power in his in- 
fernal dominions is granted to their diabokcal ruler. 
This indeed is the only abſolute power which can by 


ſeveral tyrannies upon earth can prove any title ta a 
divine authority, it muſt be derived from this originaÞ 
grant to the prince of darkneſs, and theſe fubordinate 


FT th. 3 S 


1 from him whoſe ſtamp they ſo expreſsly bear. 
I 0 conclude, as the examples of all ages ſnew us. 


WL * 
* - 


harm, and when they obtain it, uſe it for no other 
Purpole ; it is not conſonant with even the leaſt degree 
of prudence to haaard an alternative, where our- 


hopes are poorly kept in countenance by only two or 


three exceptions out of a thoufand inſtances to alarm 
our fears. In this cafe it will be much wiſer to ſub- 
mit to a few inconveniences ariſing from the diſpaſ- 
ſionate deafneſs of laws, than to remedy them by ap- 
plying to the paſſionate open ears of a tyrant. A: 


ugh of wiſdom to know his own happineſs. 


*# ſcripture be derived from heaven. If therefore the 


deputations muſt conſequently come immediatelx 


$ that mankind in general deſire power only to do- 


Nar 
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Nor can the example of the gypſies, though poſ- 
Gbly they may have long been happy under this from 
of governinent, be here urged; ſince we muſt remem- 
ber the very material reſpect in which they differ 
from all other people, and to which perhaps thistheir | 
happineſs'is entirely owing ; namely, that they have 
no falſe honours among them; and that they look: 
on ſhame as the moſt grievous puniſhment in the 
world, 1 | | | 


Ft 6 2 Col: Boi MT 
3 dialogue between Jones and Partridge. 


IHE honeſt lovers of liberty will, we doubt not, 
pardon that long digreſſion into which we were 
led at the cloſe of the laſt chapter, to prevent our 
hiſtory from being applied to the ule of the molt per- 
. Nicious doctrine which prieſtcraft had ever the wicked» 

neſs or the impudence to preach. | 


We will now proceed with Mr. Jones, who, when 


the ſtorm was over, took leave of his Egyptian ma- 2 
jeſty, after many thanks: for his courteous behaviour 11 


and kind entertainment, and ſet out for Coventry ; te 
which place (for it was ſtill dark) a Gyply was ore 
dered to conduct him. | | | : 
Jones having, by reaſon of his deviation, travelled. 
eleven miles inſtead of fix, and moſt of thoſe through. 
very execrable roads, where no expedition could! 
have been made in queſt of a midwite, did not ar- 
rive at Coventry till near twelve. Nor could he poſ- 
lily get again into the ſaddle till paſt two ; for pokt-- 
horſes were now not eaſy to get; nor were the hoſtler 
or poſt- boy in half ſo great ahurry as himſelf, but choſe 
rather to imitate the tranquil diſpoſition of Partridge; 
who being denied the nouriſhment of ſleep, took all, 
opportunities to ſupply its place with every other 
kind of nouriſhment ; and was never better pleaſed | 
than when he arrived at an inn, nor ever more dillz. 
tisfied than when he was again forced to leave it. | 
1 Fs | ones 
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1 off Jones now travelled poſt; we will follow him 
wy | therefore, according to our cuſtom, and to the rules 
., | of Longinus, in the ſame manner, From Coventry 
he arrived at Daventry, from Daventry at Stratford, 
and from Stratford at Dunſtable, Whither be came 
the next day a little after noon, and within a few 
hours after Sophia had left it; and though he was 
obliged to ſtay here longer than he wiſhed, white 
a ſmith, with great deliberation, ſhoed the poſt- 
horſe he was to ride, he doubted not but to over- 
take his Sophia before ſhe ſhould ſet out from St. 
s Albans; at which place he concluded, and very 
I reaſonably, that his lordthip would ſtop and dine. 
And had he been right in this conjefture, he moſt 
probably would have overtaken his angel at the afore- 
laid place; but unluckily my lord had appointed a 
dinner to be prepared for him at his own houſe in 
London, and in order to enable him to reach that 
place in proper time, he had ordered a relay of-horſts 
to mect him at St Albans. When Jones therefore 
arrived there, he was informed that the coach and 
fx had ſet out two hou: s before. | | Th, 
If freſh poſt horſes had been now ready, as they 
were not, it ſeemed ſo apparently impoſſible to over- 
take the coach before it reached London, that Par- 
tridge thought he had now a proper opportunity to 
remind his friend of a matter which he ſecched en- 
tirely to have forgotten; what this was the reader will 
gueſs, when we inform him that Jones had eat no- 


thing more than one poached egg ſince he had left tlie 


alchouſe where he had firſt met the guide returning 
from Sophia; for with the gypſies, he bad only feaſt. 
ed his underſtanding. ; OE IG > 
The landlord fo entirely agreed with the opinion 
of Mr. Partridge, that he no ſooner heard the latter 
deſire his friend to ſtay and dine, than he very rea» 
dily put in his word, and retracting his promife be- 
fore given of furniſhing the horfes' immediately, He 
aſſured Mr, Jones he ä loſe no time in beſpeak- 


9 " 
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ing a dinner, which, he ſaid; could be got ready 
ſovner than it was poſſible to get the horſes up from 
the graſs, and to prepare them for their journey by a 
feed. of corn. 
Jones was at length prevailed on, chiefly by the 
latter argument of the landlord ; and now a joint of 
Mutton was put down to the fire. While this was 
Preparing, Partridge being admitted into the ſame 
apartment wich his friend or maſter, began to harangue 
in the following manner: N 
+ Certainly, Sir, if ever a man deſerved a young 
lady, you deſerve young Madam Weſtern; for 
© what a vaſt quantity of love muſt a man have, to be 
able to live upon it without any other food, as you 
© do? I am politive' I have ate thirty times as much 
within theſe laſt twenty-four hours as your honour, 
and yet I am almoſt famiſhed ; for nothing makes 
:© a man ſo hungry as travelling, eſpecially in this? 
cold raw weather. And yet I can't tell how it is, 
4 but your honour as ſeemingly in perfect good health, | 
and you never looked better nor freſher in your life, 
It muſt certainly be love that you live upon.“ ö 
And a very rich diet too, Partridge,” anſwered 
Jones. But did not fortune ſend me an excellent 
dainty yeſterday ? doſt thou imagine I cannot live 
_ © more than twenty-four hours“ on this dear pocket- 
4 book?“ 7 | 1 
©, -+ Undoubtedly,' crics Partridge, © there is enough 
.£ in that pocket-book to purchaſe many a good meal. 
Fortune ſent it to your honour very opportunely for 
© preſent uſe, as your honour's money. muſt be al- 
moſt out by this time.“ 5 ö 
What do you mean?“ anſwered Jones; I hope 
you don't imagine I ſhould be diſhoneſt enough, 
„even if it belonged to any other perſon beſides 
6 Mi Weſtern - "EPA | | 
Diſhoneſt!' replied Partridge; heaven forbid 1 
4 ſhould wrong your honour ſo much; but where's 
the diſhoneſty ip borrowing à little for preſent 
„ | a © ſpending, ! 
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in her dear poſſeſſion, 


bona. 


lady hereafter? no, indeed, I would have your 
honour pay it again, as ſoon as it is convenient, by 
all means; but where can be the harm in making 
uſe of it now you want it. Indeed, if it belonged? 
to a poor body, it would be another thing; but fo 
great a lady to be ſure can never want it, eſpecially 
now as ſhe is along with a lord, who it can't be 
doubted will let her have whatever ſhe hath need 
of. Beſides, if ſhe ſhould want a little, ſhe can't 
want the whole, therefore I would give hei a little: 
but I would be hanged before I mentioned the 
having found it at firſt, and before I got ſome 
money of my own; for London, I have heard, is 
the very wortt of places to be in without money. 
Indeed, rf 1 had not known to whom it belonged, 
I might have thought it was the devil's money, and 
have been afraid to uſe it; but as you know other- 
wiſe, and came honeſtly by it, it would be an af- 
front to fortune to part with it all again, at the 
very time when you want 1t moſt; you can hardly 
expect the ſhould ever do you ſuch another good 
turn; for fortuna nunquam perpetuo e 
will do as you pleaſe, notwithſtanding all I fay; 
but for my part, I would be hanged b 
tioned a word of the matter,” 
„ By what 1 can ſee, Partridge,” 
© hanging is a matter non longe alienum a ſcevole ftudits.* 
—+ You ſhould fay alienus,* fays Partridge. —* I re- 
member the paſſage; it is an example under com- 
unis, alienus, immunis, varits cafibus ſerviunt.”— 
If you do remember it,* cries Jones, I find you 
i don't underſtand it; but I teil thee, friend, in 
plain Engliſh, that he who finds another's property, 
ad wilfully detains it from the known owner, de- 
« ſerves in foro conſcientie, to be hanged no leſs than if 
+ he had ſtolen it. And as for this very identical bill 
« which is the property of my angel, and was once 
I will not deliver it into any 
| hands 


You 


efore I men- 


cries Jones, 
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hands but her own, upon any conſideration whats 


ever; no, though I was as hungry as thou art, and 


© had no other means to ſatisfy my craving appetite ; 
© this I hope to do before I ſleep; but if it ſhould 
© happen otherwiſe, I charge thee, if thou wouldſt 
© not incur my diſpleature for ever, not to ſhock me 


© any more by the bare mention of ſuch deteſtable 


© balenels.” 


I thould not have mentioned it now,' cries Par- 
tridge, if it had appeared ſo to me; for I'm ſure | 
© I ſcorn any wickedneſs, as much as another 
© but perhaps you know better; and yet I mighd | 
© have imagined that I ſhould not have lived ſo many 


© years, and have taught ichool ſo long, without be- | 


ing able to diftingutth between fas & nefas; but it 
I remember my 


« ſeems we are to live and learn. 


© old ſchoolmaſter, who was a prodigious great ſcho» F*- 


lar, uſed often to ſay, Polly matete cry town 2s ny 
/on. The Engliſh of which, he told us, was, 


« defa 
+ That a child may ſometimes teach his grandmother 
to ſuck eggs. 


© read it ſo before me.” 12 


There were not many inſtances in which Partridge | 


could provoke Jones, nor were there many in which 


Partridge himſelf could have been hurried out of his 


reſpect. UInluckily however they had both hit on one 
of theſe. We have already ſeen Partridge could not 
bear to have his learning attacked, nor could Jones bear 
fome paſſage or ather in the foregoing ſpeech. And 
now looking upon his companion with a contemptu- 
ous and difdainful air, (a thing not uſual. with him 

he-cricd, '* Partridge, 1 fee thou art à conceited Fry 


I have lived to a fine purpole truly, 
if Jam to be taught my grammar at this time of 
© day. Perhaps, young gentleman, you may change 
your opinion, if you live to my years: for I re- 
member I though myſelf as wife when, I was a | 
«* {tripling of one or two and twenty as I am now. | 
I am ſure I always taught alienus, and my matter | 


ee e . . 
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fool, and I with thou art not likewiſe an old rogue, 


Indeed, if J was as well convinced of the latter as 


I am of the former, thou ſhouldit travel no farther 
in my company.“ 

The ſage pedagogue was contented with the vent 
which he had already given to his indignation ; and, 


as the vulgar phraſe is, immediately drew in his horns, 
He ſaid, he was ſorry he had uttered any thing which 


might give offence, for that he had never intended 


it; but emo omnibus horts ſupit. 


As Jones had the vices of a warm diſpoſition, he 
was entirely free from thoſe of a cold one; and if 


his friends muſt have confeſt his temper te have been 
a little too cally ruffled, his enemies muſt at the fame 
time Lave confeſt, that it as ſoon ſubſided; nor did 
it at all refemble the ſea, whoſe ſwelling is more vio- 


lent and dangerous after a ſtorm is over, than while 


ebe form itſelf ſubkifts. He inſtantly accepted the 
ſubmiſſion of Partridge, ſhook him by the hand, end 


with the moſt benign aſpect imaginable, ſaid twency 
kind things, and at the fame time very ſeverely con- 


= demned himfelf, though not half ſo feverely as he 


will moſt probably. be condemned by many of our 
good readers. | ; 
Partridge was now highly comforted. as his fears 
of having offended were at once aboliſhed, and his 
pride completely ſatisſied by Jones having owned 
himſelf in the wrong, which ſubmiſſion he inſtantly 
apphed to what hed principally nettled him, and re- 
peated, in a muttering voice, * to be ſure, Sir, your 
*. knowledge may be ſuperior to mine in ſome things; 
* but as to the grammar, I think I may challenge any 
* man living. I think, at leaſt, T have that at m' 
* finger's end.“ If any thing could add to the ati. 
faction Which the poor man now enjoved, he receiv- 
d this addition by the arrival of an excellent ſhoul- 
der of mutton, that at this inſtant came Imoakiug to 
the table. On which, having both 2 
| B 3 ed, 
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ed, they again mounted their horſes and ſet forward C 
for London. Hig 


C H A E. | not 


What happened to Mr, Jones in his journey from * 
| St. Albans. bi 


. were got about two miles beyond Barnet, Poe 
and it was now the duſk of the evening, when dur 
a genteel looking man, but upon a very ſhabby horſe, > 
Tode up to Jones, and aſked him whether he was go-· no! 
ing to London, to which Jones anſwered in the affir- for 
mative, The gentleman replied, I ſhould be oblig-: u 
ed to you, Sir, il you will accept of my company; hv 
for it is very late, and I am a ltranger to the road.” ho 
Jones readily complied with the re ueſt; and on they 2 bre 
travelled together, holding that ſort of diſcourſe hat 
which 1s uſual on fuch occalions. the 
Of this, indeed robbery was thc principal topic; ;0 A 
upon which ſubject the ſtranger expreſſed great ap- the 
prehenſions; but Jones declared he had very little to © 
loſe, and conſequently as little to fear. Here Par- bi, 
tridge could not forbear putting in his word. Tour uf 
* honour,” ſaid he, may think it a little, but I am 
* ſure, if I had a hundred pound bank note in my th 
pocket, as you have, I ſhould be very ſorry to loſe by 
it; but, for my part, I never was leſs afraid in my 
c life ; tor we are four of us, and if we all ſtand by 
* once another, the beſt man in England can't rob us. 
Ssuppoſe he ſhould have a piſtol, he can kill but one 
© of us, and a man can dic but once—that' s my com- 
s fort, a man can die but once.“ ; 
Belides the reliance on ſuperior numbers, a kind 
of valour which hath raiſed a certain nation among 
the moderns to a high pitch of glory, there was ano- 
ther reaſon tor the extraodinary courage which Par- 5 
tridge now diſcovered ; for he had at preſent as much 
of that quality as Was in the power of liquor to be - ff 


lo W. a | 
f : Our 


ww ago cot Þ 


Highgate, when the ſtranger turned ſhort upon Jones, 
and pulling out a piſtol, demanded that Intle bank. 
note which Partridge had mentioned, 2 
Jones was at firſt fomewhat ſhocked at this unex- 
ted demand; however, he preſently recollected 
himſelf, and told him, all the money he had in hig 
pocket was at his ſervice; and fo ſaying, he pale 
out upwards of three guineas, and offered to deliver 
it ; but the other anſwered with an oath, That would 
not do. Jones anſwered coolly, He was very forry 
for it ; and returned the money into his pocket. 
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ard Our company were now arrived within a mile of 


4 


The highwayman then threatened, if he did not de- 


liver the bank note that moment, he muſt ſhoot him; 


holding his piſtol at the ſame time very near to his 
'Z breaſt. Jones inſtantly caught hold of the fellow's 
hand, which trembled fo that he could ſcarce hold 
the piſtol in it, and turned the muzzle from him. 
A ſtruggle then enſued, in which the former wreſted 


the piſtol from the hand of his antagoniſt, and both 
came from their horſes on the ground together, the 
highwayman upon his back, and the victorious Jones 
upon him. ED | | 

The poor fellow now began to implore mercy of 
the conqueror ; for to ſay the truth, he was in ſtrengths 
by no means a match for Jones. Indeed, Sir,“ fays 
he, © I could have had no intention to ſhoot you ; 
© for you will find the piſtol was not loaded. This 
is the firſt robbery I ever attempted, and I have been 


driven by diſtreſs to this.“ 


At this inſtant, at about 150 yards diſtance, lay 
another perſon on the ground, roaring for mercy in a 
much louder voice than the highwayman. This was 


no other than Partridge himſelf; who endeavouring 


ti make his eſcape from the engagement, had been. 
throwa from his horſe, and lay flat on his face, not 
Caring to look up, and expccting every minute to be 
Mot. In this poſture he lay, till the guide, who was 
no otherwiſe concerned than for his hor ſes, having 

| 5 TLcurea 
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ſecured the ſtumbling beaſt, came up to him and told YJ*hol 


him, his maſter had got the better of the highway- 
wan. | 

Partridge leapt up at this news, and ran back to the 
Place, where Jones ſtood with his ſword drawn in 
His hand to guard the poor fellow; which Partridge 


tio ſooner ſaw than he cried out, kill the villain, Sir, 
_ © run him through the body; kill him this inſtant.* |} 
_ Luckily however for the poor wretch he had fallen 
into more merciful hands; for Jones having examine | 
ed the piſtol, and found it to be really unloaded, be- 
Zan to believe all the man had told him before Par- 
tridge came up; namely, that he was a novice in the 
trade, and that he had been driverto it by the diſtreſs ? 
He mentioned, the greateſt indeed imaginable, that of 
five hungry children, and a wife lying in of a fixth, © 


in the utmoſt want and miſery, The truth of all 


which the highwayman moſt vehemently aſſerted, : 
and offered to convince Mr. Jones of it if he would 


take the trouble to go to his houſe, which was not 
rbove two miles off; faying, * that he defired no fa- 
2 —4 but upon condition of proving all he had alleg- 
. 

Jones at firſt pretended that he would take the fel- 
low at his word, and rerurn with him, declaring that 
His fate ſhould depend entirely on the truth of his 
ſtory. Upon this the poor fellow immediately ex- 
preſſed fo much alacrity, that Jones was perfectly fa- 
tisfied with his veracity, and began now to entertain 
ſentiments of compaſſion for im. He returned the 
fellow his empty piſtol, adviſed him to think of ho- 
neſter mcans of relieving his diſtreſs, and gave him a 
couple of gaineas for the immediate ſupport of his 
wife and family; adding, he wiſhed he had more lor 
© his ſake, but the hundred pound that had been men- 
© tioned was not his own.” 

Our readers will probably be divided in their opi- 
nions concerning this action; ſome may applaud it 
perhaps as AM act of extraordinary humanity, prin 
tote 
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Fthoſe of a more ſaturnine temper will conſider it as & 


want of regard to that juſtice which every man owes 
His country. Partridge certainly ſaw it in that light; 
for he teſtfied much diſſatisfaction on the occaſion, 
quoted an old proverb, and ſaid he ſhould not wons 
der if the rogue attacked them again before they reach- 
ed London. | 

The highwayman was full of expreſſions of thank- 
fulneſs and gratitude. He actually dropt tears, or 
pretended fo to do. He vowed he would immediate 
ly return home, and would never afterwards commit 


E ſuch a tranſgrefſion ; whether he Kept his word or no, 


perhaps may appear hereafter. | | ; 
Our travellers having remounted their horſes. arrive 
ed in town without encountering any new mishap. 


On the 10ad much pleaſant diſcourſe paſſed between 


. Jones and Partridge on the ſubject of their laſt adven- 


= ture. 


In which Jones expreſt a great compatlion for 


ſthoſe highwaymen who are, by unavoidable diſtreſs, 


driven as it were to ſuch illegal courſes as generaliy 


5 bring them to a ſhameful death. I mean, ſaid he, 
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thoſe whoſe higheſt guilt extends no farther than 0 


robbery, and who are neverguiltyof cruelty nor inſult 


to any perſon, which is a circumſtance that, I muſt 
ſay, to the honour of our country, diſtinguiſbes the 
robbers of England from thoſe of all other nation 
for murder is, amongſt thoſe, almoſt inſeparably in- 
cident to robbery.“ | 1 
No doubt,“ anſwered Partridge, * it is better to 
take away one's money than one's life; and yet it js 
very hard upon honeſt men that they can't travel 
© about their buſineſs without being in danger: © 
theſe villians. And to he ſure it would be better 
that all rogues were hanged out of the way, than 
that one honeſt man ſhouid ſuffer. For my own 
part, indeed, I ſhould not care to have the blood 
of any of them on my hands; but it is very proper; 


toi the law to hang them all. What right hathany 


Bs man 
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ti ſtable, or who applies to his own uſe the money 


firſt on the banks of Hebrus did produce. Thee, © 


$4 JJ 
© man to take ſixpence from me unleſs I give it him ? ſen 
© js there any honefty in ſuch a man? | 

No, futely,” crics Jones, no more than there is 
zin him who takes the hoifes out of another man's 


© which he finds, when he knows the right owner.“ YEA 

Theſe hints ſtopt the mouth of Partridge; nor did me 
Ke open it again, till Jones having thrown ſome far- IF . - 
caſtical jokes on his cowardice, he offered to excuſe for 
himſelf on the inequality of fire-arms, ſayivg, * a the 
« thouſand naked men are nothing to one piſtol ; for F 
« though, it is true, it will kill but one at à ſingle Ir 
« diſcharge, Who yet can tell but that one may be 2 
w himſelf — _ ba 
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* Containing the ſpace of twelve days. 11. 

| CHAP. i. I tt 

| | An invocation, I 
| OME, bright love of fame, inſpire my glowing ; 

I breaſt ; not thee I call, who over {ſwelling tides Þ P 

of blood and tears, doſt bear the hero on to glory, n 


while ſighs of millions watt his ſpreading ſails ; but 
thee, fair, gentle maid, whom Mneſis, happy nymph, | 


whom Mæonia educated, whom Mantua charmed, 
and who, on that fair hill which overlooks the proud 
metropolis of Britain, ſat'ſt, wah thy Milton, ſweetly Z 
tuning the heroic lyre; fill my raviſhed fancy with 
Pe hopes of charming ages yet to come, Foretel me 

at ſome tender maid, whoſe grandmother is yet un- 
born, hereaf.er, when, under the fictitious name of 
Sophia, ſhe reads the real worth which once exiſted | 


da my Charlotte, ſhall, from her ſympathetic breaſt, 


ſend 


me, and whom [I ſhall neither know nor ſee. 
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ſend forth the heaving figh. Do thou teach me, not 
only to foreſee, but to enjoy, Bays even to feed on fu- 
ture praiſe, Comfort me by a ſolemn aſſurance, that 
When the little parlour in which I fit at this inſtant, 
ſhall be * to a worſe furniſhed box, I ſhall be 
read, with honour, by thoſe who never knew nor ſaw 
And thou, much plumper dame, whom no atry | 
forms nor. phantoms of imagination clothe ;: whom 
the well-ſeaſoned beef, and pudding richly ſtamed 
with plums delight. Thee, I call; of whom in a 


Treckſchuyte in ſome Dutch canal the fat Ufrow Gelt, 
Z impregnated by a jolly merchant of Amſterdam, was 
delivered; In Grub-itreet ſchool didit thou ſuck im. 


the elements of thy erudition. Here haſt thou, in thy. 


== thy influence. 


maturer age, taught paetry to tickle not the fancy, but 
the pride of the patron. Comedy from thee learns 
a gravy and ſolemn air; while tragedy ſtorms loud, 
and rends th' affrighted theatres with its thunder. 
To ſoothe thy wearied limbs in ſlumber, aldermaa, 
Hiſtory tells his tedious tale; and again to awaken. 
thee, monſieur Romance performs his ſurprizing tricks 
of dexterity, Nor leſs thy well-fed bookſeller obeys, 
By thy advice the heavy, unread, fo 
lio lump, which long had dozed on the duſty ſhelf, 
peace-mealed into numbers, runs nimbly through the. 
nation. Inſtructed by thee, ſome books, like quacks, 
impoſe on the world by promiſing wonders; while 
o: hers turn beaus, and truſt all their merits to a gilded + 
outſide. Gome, thou jolly ſubſtance, with thy ſhining 
face, keep back thy inſpiration, but hold forth thy . 
tempting rewards; thy ſhining, chinking heap ;.thy 
quickly-convertible bank bill, big with unſeen riches ; 
thy often-varying ſtock; the warm, the comfortable 
houſe; and, laſtly, a fair portion of that bounteous 
mother, whole flowing breaſts yield redundant ſuſte- 
nance for all her numerous offspring, did not ſame 
too greedily and wantonly drive their brethren from , 
the teat, Come thou, and if I an too talteleſs of thy, 
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valuable treaſures, warm my heart with the tranſport- | 
ing thought of conveying them to others. Tell me, 


that through thy bounty, the prattling babes, whoſe 
innocent play hath often been interrupted by my la- 
bours, may one time be amply rewarded for them. 
And now this i]]-yoked pair, this lean ſhadow-and 
this fat ſubſtance, have prompted me to write, whole 
aſſiſtance ſhall I invoke to direct my pen? 
Firſt, Genius; thou gift of heaven; without whoſe 
aid, in vain we ſtruggle againſt the fiream of nature. 
Thou, who doſt ſow the generons ſeeds which art 
nouriſhes, and brings to perfection. Do thou kindly 
take me by the band, aud lead me through all the 


mazes, the winding labyrinths of nature. Initiate me 
into all thoſe myſteries which profane eyes never be- 


Feld. Teach me, which to thee is no difficult taſk, 
to know mankind better than they know themſelves. 
Remove that miſt which dims the intellects of mor- 
tails, and cauſes them to adore men for their ait, or to 
deteſt them for their cunning in deceiving others, 
when they are, in reality, the objects only of ridicule, 
for deceiving themfelves Strip off the thin diſguiſe 
of wiſdom from lelf-conceit, of plenty from avarice, 
and of glory from ambition. Come thou, that haſt 
inſpired thy Ariſtophanes, thy Lucian, thy Cervantes, 
thy Rabelais, thy Moliere, thy Shakeſpear, thy Swift, 
thy Marivaux, fill my pages with humour; till man- 
kind learn the good-nature to laugh only at the fol- 
lies of others, and the humility to grieve at their own, 
| And tho, almoſt the conſtant attendant on true ge- 
nius, Humanity, bring all thytender ſenſations. If thou 


haſt already diſpoſed of them all between thy Allen 


and thy Lyttelton, ſteal them a little while from their 
boſoms. Not without theſe the tender ſcene is paint- 
cd. From theſe alone proceed the noble diſintereſted 
{riendlhip, the melting love, the generous ſentiment, 
the ardent gratitude, the foft compaſſion, the candid 
opinion ; and all thoſe ſtrong energies of a good mind, 
mluch'fill the moiſtened eyes with tears, the glowing 
- anda | | cheeks 
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checks with blood, and ſwell the heart with tides of 
grief, joy and benevolence. 

And thou, O Learning ! (for without thy aſſiſtance 
nothing pure, nothing correct can genius produce) do 
thou guide my pen. Thee, in thy faveurite fields, 
where the limpid, gently-rolling Thames waſhes th 
Etonian banks, in early youth I have werlllitpet, 
To thee, at thy birchen altar, with true Spartan devo- 
tion, I have ſacrificed my blood. Come then, and 
from thy vaſt, luxuriant ſtores, in long antiquity piled 
up, pour forth the rich profuſion. Open thy Mæo- 
nian and thy Mantuan coffers, with whatever elſe in- 
cludes thy philoſophic, thy poetic, and thy hiſtorical 
treaſures, whether with Greek or Roman characters 
thou haſt choſen to inſcribe the ponderous cheſts : 
give me a while that key to all thy treaſures, which 
to thy War burton thou haſt entruſted, 

Laſtly, come Experience, long converſant with the 
wiſe, the good, the learned, and the polite. Nor 
with them only, but with every kind of character, 
from the miniſter at his levee, to the bailiff in his 
ſpunging houſe; from the ducheſs at her drum, to the 
landlady bebind her bar. From thee only can the 
manners of mankind be known ; to which the recluſe 
pedant, however great his parts, or extenſive his learn- 
ing may be, hath ever been a ſtranger, 

Come all theſe, and more, if potlible ; for arduous 
is the taſk I have undertaken: and without all your 
aſſiſtance, will, I find, be too heavy for me to ſup- 
port. But if you all ſmile on my labours, I hope {till 
to bring them to a happy concluſion, 


CM AP: HH, 
N hat befel Mr. Jones on his arrival in London, 


HE learned Dr. Miſaubin uſed to ſay, that 
the proper direction to him was, * To Dr. 
© Miſaubin, in the world ;* intimating, that there 


were few tals: in it to whom his great reputation 
was 


rn 


was not known. And, perhaps, upon a very ni 
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examination into the matter, we {hall find that this 
circumſtance bears no inconſiderable part among the 
many bleſſings of grandeur. 8 . 
The great happineſs of being known to poſterity, 
with the hopes of which we fo delighted ourſelves in 
the preceding chapter, is the portion gf few. To 
have the ſeveral elements which compoſe our names, 
as Sydenham expreſſes it, repeated a, thouſand years 
hence, is a gift beyond the power of title and wealth: 
and is ſcarce to be purchaſed, unleſs by the ſword and 
the pen. But to avoid the ſcandalous imputation, 
while we yet live, of being one whom no- body 


knows' (a ſcandal, by the by, as old as the days of, 


Homer “) will always be the envied portion of thoſe 
who have a legal title either to honour or eſtate. | 

From that figure, therefore, which the Irith peer, 
who brought Sophia to town, hath already made in 
this hiſtory, the reader will conclude, doubtleſs, it 
muſt have been an caſy matter to have diſcovered his 
houſe in London, without knowing the particular 


ſtreet or ſquare which he inhabited, ſince he muſt. 


have been one © whom every. body knows.“ To ſay 
the truth, ſo it would have been to any 'of thoſe 
tradſemen who are accuſtomed to attend the regions 


of the great: for the doors of the great are generally 


no leis eaſy to find, than it is difficult to get entrance 
into them. But jones, as well as Partridge, was an 
entire ſtranger in Iondon; and as he happened to 
arrive firſt in a quarter of the town, the inhabitants 
of which have very little imercourſe with the houfſs, 
holders of Hanover or Groſvenor ſquare (for he en- 
tercd through Gray's-inn-lane} ſo he rambled about 
ſome time, before he could even find his way to thoſe 
happy manſions, where fortune ſegregrates from the 


' vulgar, thoſe magnanimous heroes. the deſcendauts 


of antient Britons, Saxons, or Dencs, whole anceſtars 
being 


see the ſecond Odyſſey, ver. 173. 
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being born in better days, by ſnndry kinds of merit, 
have entatled riches and honour on their pans: 4 
Jones being at length arrived at thole terreſtrial 
Elyſian fields, would now foon have diſcovered his 
lordſhip's manſion; but the peer unluckily quitted 
his former houſe when he went for Ireland; and as 
he was juſt entered into a new one, the fame of his 
equipage had not yet ſufficiently blazed in the neigh- 
bourhood : ſo that after a ſucceſsful enquiry till the 
clock had ſtruck eleven, Jones, at laft, yielded to the 
advice of Partridge, and retreated to the Bull and 
Gate in Holborn, that being the inn where he had 
firſt alighted; and where he retired to enjoy that kind 
of repoſe, which uſually attends perfons in his circum- 
ſtances. | LS 

Early in the morning he again ſet forth in purfuit 
of Sophia; and many a weary ſtep he took to no better 
purpoſe than before. At laſt, whether it was that for- 
tune relented, or whether it was no longer-in her 
power to diſappoint him, he came into the very ſtreet 
which was honoured by his lordſhip's reſidence; and 
wy directed to the houſe, he gave one gentle rap at 

the door. | 
The porter, who, from the modeſty of the knock, 
had conceived no high idea of the perſon approach- 
ing, conceived but little better from the appearance 
of Mr. Jones, who was dreſt in a ſuit of fuſtian, and 
had by his ſide the weapon formerly purchaſed of the 
ſerjeant; of which, though the blade might be com- 
poled of well tempered fieel, the handle was compoſed 
only of braſs, and that none of the brighteſt. When 
pes therefore, enquired after the young lady, who 
ad come to town with his lordſhip, this fellow an- 
ſwered ſurlily, That there were no ladies there.“ 
Jones then deſired to ſee the maſter of the houſe ; but 
was informed that his lordſhip would ſee nobody that 
morning. And upon growing more preſling, the 
orter ſaid, * he had poſitive orders to let no perſon 
in; but if you think proper,“ ſaid he, * leave 
| your. 
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your name, I will acquaint his lordſhip; and if you 


* call another time, you ſhall know when he will ſee the i 
+ you.? | play 
Jones now declared, that he had very particular felt 
© buſinefs with the young lady, and could not depart J 


without ſeeing her.“ Upon which the porter, with Hence 
no very agreeable voice or aſpe& affirmed, That Mdcis 
© there was no young lady in that houle, and conſe- like 
quently none could he ſec;' adding, ſure you are 
© the ſtrangeſt man I ever met with; for you will not Mp! 
© take an anſwer.” # 55 Wo! 
a I have often thought, that by the particular deſcrip- I the 


tion of Cerberus the porter of hell, in the ſixth Aneid, cou 
Virgil might poſſibly intend to ſatirize the porters of aft 
the great mennn his time; the picture, at leaſt, reſem- Fo 
bles thoſe who have the honour to attend at the doors Wa 
of our great men, The porter, in his lodge, anſwers pu 
exactly to Cerberus in his den, and, like him muſt be be 
appeaſed by a ſop, beſore acceſs can be gaincd to his 

maſter. Perhaps Jones might have cen him in that he 


light, and have recollected che paſſage, where the ſy- 
bil, in order to procure an entrance for Xneas, pre- 
Tents the keeper of the Stygian avenue with ſuch a ſop. 
Jones, in like manner, now began to offer a bribe to 
the human Cerberus, which a footman overhearing, 
inſtantly advanced, and declared, + if Mr, Jones 
* would give him the ſum propoſed, he would con- 
duct him to the lady.“ Jones inſtantly agreed, and 
was forthwith conducted to the lodging of Mis. Fitz- 
patrick, by the very fellow who had attended the 
ladies thither the day before. 

Nothing more aggravates ill ſucceſs than the near 
approach to good. The gameſter, who loſes his 
party at piquet by a ſingle point, laments his bad luck 
ten times as much as he who never came within a 
proſpect of the game. So in a lottery, the propric= 
tors of the next numbers to that which wins the great 
prize, are apt to account themſelves much more un- 
Fortunate than their fellow-ſuſferers, In ſhort, well 
Ho | „„ kin 
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Kind of hair- breadth miſſings of happineſs, look like 
the inſults of Fortune, who may be conſidered as thus 
playing tricks with us, and wantonly diverting her- 
felt at our expence. | v $01. fo 
ones, who more than once already had: experi- 
enced this frolickſome diſpoſmtion of the heathen god - 
dels, was now again doomed to be tantalized in the 
like manner: for he arrived at the door of Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, about ten minutes aſter the departure of So- 
phia He now addreſſed himſelf to the waiting- 
woman belonging to Mrs. Fitzpatrick z who told him 
the diſagreeable news, that the lady was gone, but 
could not tell him whither ; and the ſame anſwer he 
aſterwards received from Mrs. Fitzpatrick: herſelf. 
For as that lady made no doubt but that Mr. Jones 
was a perſon 3 from her uncle Weſtern, in 
purſuit of his daughter, ſo ſhe was too generpus to 
betray her. | ; 
Though Jones had never ſeen Mrs. Fitzpatrick, yet 
he had heard that a couſin of Sophia was married to 
a gentleman of that name. This, however, in the 
preſent tumult of his mind, never once rccurred to 
his memory: but when the footman, who had con- 
ducted him from his lordſhip's, acquainted him with 
the great intimacy between the ladies, and with their 
calling each other couſin, he then recollected the ſtory» 
of the marriage which he had formerly heard ; and 
as he was preſently convinced that this was the fame- 
woman, he became more ſurpriſed at the anſwer which 
he had received, and very earneſtly deſired leave to. 
wail on the iady herſelf; but ſhe as poſitively refuſed 
him that honour. GELS | 
Jones, who, though he had never ſeen a court, was 
beiter bred than moit who frequent it, was incapable 
of any rade or abrupt behaviour to a lady. When 
he had received, therefore, a peremptory denial, he 
retired for the preſent, ſaying to the waiting woman, 
* That if this was an 1mproper hour to wait on her 
lady, he would return in the afternoon ; and _— 
_ © ns 


— 
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« he then hoped. to have the honour of ſeeing her.“ 


The civility with which he uttered this, added to the 
great comelineſs of his perſon, made an impreſſion 
on the waiting-woman, and {ſhe could not help an- 
ſwering ; Perhaps, Sir, you may.“ And, indeed, 


ſhe aſterwards ſaid every thing to her miſtreſs, Which. 


ſhe thaught moſt likely to prevail on her to admit a 
viſit from the handſome young gentleman ; for ſo ſhe 
called him. 42 | . 
Jones very ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that Sophia herſelf 
was now with her couſin, and was denied to him; 
Which he 1mputed to her reſeatment of what had 
happened at Upton. Having, therefore, diſpatched 
Partridge to procure him lodgings, he remained all 
day m the itreet, watching the door where he thought 


his angel lay concealed ; but no perſon did he ſee 


iſſue forth, except a ſervant of the houle. and in the 
evening he returned to pay his viſit to Mrs. Fitapa- 
, which that good lady at laſt condeſcended to 
Amit. | | : 
There is a certain air of natural gentility, which it 
is neither in the power of dreſs to give, nor to con- 
ceal. Mr. Jones, as hath been before hinted, was 
poſſeſſed of this in a very eminent degree. He met, 
therefore, with a reception from the lady, ſomewhat 
different from what his apparel ſeemed to demand; 
and after he had paid her his proper reſpe&s, was de- 
fired to fit down 
The reader will not, I believe, be deſrous of 
knowing all the particulars of this converſation, 
which ended very little to the ſatisfaction of poor 
Jones. For though Mrs. Fitzpatrick ſoon diſcovered 
the lover (as all women have the eyes of hawks in 


+ thoſe matters) yet ſhe ſtill thought it was ſuch a lover, 


as a g-nerous friend of the lady ſhould not betray 
her to. In ſhort, ſhe ſuſpected this was the very 
Mr. Blifil, from whom Sophia had flown ; and all 


the anſwers which ſhe artſully drew from Mr. Jones, 


concerning Mr. Allworthy's family, confirmed her in 
1 | this 
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this opinion. She therefore ſtrictly denied any know- 
ledge concerning the place whither Sophia was gone; 
nor could Jones obtain more than a permiſhon to 
wait on her again the next evening. 

When Jones was departed, Mrs, Fitzpatrick com- 
municated her ſuſpicion concerning Mr. Bliſil, to her 
maid ; hb anſwered, Sure, Madam, he is too 
pretty a man, in my opinion, for any woman ia 
© the world to run away from. I had rather fancy 
it is Mr, Jones — Mr. Jones,” ſaid the lady, What 
© Jones? For Sophia had not given the leaſt hint 
of any ſuch perſon in all their converſation > but 


Mrs. Honour had been much more communicative, - 


and had acquaiated her fitter Abigail with the whole 
hiſtory of Jones, which this now again related to 
her miſtreſs, Fg” 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick no ſooner received this informa- 
tion, than ſhe immediately agreed with the opinion 
of her maid; and, What is very unaccountable, ſaw 
charms in the gallant, happy lover, which ſhe had 
overlooked in the ſhghted Squire. Betty,” ſays ſhe, 
6 you are certainly in the right: he is a very pretty 
fellow, and I don't wonder that my couſin's maid 
© ihould tell you ſo many women are fond of him. 
I am ſorry now I did not inform him where my 
« couſin was: and yet if he be ſo terrible a rake as 
you tell me, it is a pity ſhe ſhould ever ſee him any 
more ; for what but her ruin can happen from 
. marrying a rake and a beggar againſt her father's 
conſent. I proteſt, if he be ſuch a man as the 
wench deſcribed him to you, it is but an office of 
charity to keep her from him; and, I am ſure, it 
would be unpardonable in me to do otherwiſe, who 
have taſted fo bitterly of the misfortunes attending 
ſuch marriages. | | 
Here ſhe was interrupted by the arrival of a viſitor, 
which was no other than his lordſhip ; and as no- 
thing paſſed at this viſit either new or extraordinary, 
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or any ways material to this hiſtory, we ſhall here put 


an end to this chapter, 
CZ --£ 


* 


* CHAP, III. 
A projet of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and her vifit to lady Bel- 


aſton. 


HEN Mrs. Fitzpatrick retired to reſt, her 
thoughts were entirely taken up by her cou- 
ſin Sophia and Mr. Jones. She was, indeed, a little 
offended with the former, for the difingenuity which 
ſhe now diſcovered. In which meditation the had 
not long exerciſcd her imagination, before the fol- 
lowing conceit ſuggeſted itſelf : that could the poſii- 
bly become the means of preſerving Sophia from this 
man, -and of reſtoring her to her father, ſhe ſhould, 
in all human probability, by ſo great a ſervice to the 
family, reconcile to herſelf both her uncle and her 
aunt Weſtern. 

As this was one of her moſt favourite wiſhes, fo 
the hope of ſucceſs ſeemed fo reaſonable, that no- 
thing remained but to conGider of proper methods to 
accompliſh her ſcheme, Jo attempt, io reaſon the 
caſe with Sophia, did not appear to her one of thoſe 
methods: for as Betty had reported from Mrs. Hoe 
nour, that Sophia had a violent inclination to Jones, 
ſhe conceived, that to difſuade her from the match, 
was an endeavour of the ſame kind, as it would be, 
very heartily and earneſtly to entreat a moth not to 
fly into a candle, 

If the reader will pleaſe to remember, that the 


a:quaintance which Sophia had with lady Bcllaſton, 4 


was coutracted at the houſe of Mrs. Weſtern, and 
mult have grown at the very time when Mrs. Fitz- 
atrick lived with this latter lady, he will want no 
infotmation, that Mrs Fitzpatrick muſt have been 
acquainted with her likewiſe. They were, beſides, 
both equally her diſtant relations. EL 
After much conſideration, therefore, ſhe reſolved 
to 


Jo. 
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to go early in the morning to that lady, and endea- 
vour to fee her, unknown to Sophia, and to acquaint 
her with the whole affair. For ſhe did not in the 
leaſt doubt, but that the prudent lady, who had often 
ridiculed romantic love, and indiſcreet marriages, in 
her converſation, would very readily concur in her 
ſentiments concerning this match, aud would lend 
her utmoſt aſſiſtance to prevent it. | ' 
This reſolution ſhe accordingly executed; and the 
next morning beſore the fun, ſhe huddied on her 
cloaths, and at a very unfalhionable, unſeaſopable, 
unvifitable hour, went to lady Bellaſton, to whom ſhe 
gat acceſs, without the leaſt knowledge or ſuſpicion 
of Sophia, who, though not aſleep, lay at that time 
awake in her bed, with Honour faoring by her 
de. . 4.5 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick made n for an early, 
abrupt viſit, at an hour when the ſaid * ſhe ſhould not 
+ have thought of diſturbing her ladyſhip, but upon 
+ buſineſs of the utmoſt conlequence.* She then open- 
ed the whole affair, told all ſhe had heard from Betty, 


. 


and did not forget the viſit which Jones had paid to 
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herſelf the preceding evening. | 
Lady Bellaſton anſwered with a ſmile, Then you 


© have ſeen this terrible man, Madam; pray is he ſo 
very fine a figure as he is repreſented ? For Etoff 
« entertained me laſt night almoſt two hours with 
+ hun. The wench, I believe, is in love with him 
by reputation.“ Here the reader will be apt to 
wonder; but the truth is, that Mrs. Hoff, who had 
the honour to pin and unpin the lady Bellaſton, had 
received complete information concerning the ſaid 
Mr. Jones, and had faithfully conveyed the ſame to 
ber lady laſt night (or rather that morning) while ſhe 
was undreſling ; on which account ſhe had been de- 
wie in her office above the ſpace of an hour and 
alf. | ON aro 

The lady, indeed, though generally well enough 

pleaſed with the narratives of Mrs, Etoff at thoſe 
: ſcaſons, 


+” — 
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ſeaſons, gave an extraordinary attention to her 
account of Jones; for Honour. had deſcribed him 
as a very handſome fellow, and Mis. Etoff in her 
hurry added ſo much to the beauty of his perſon to 
her report, that Lady Bellaſton began to conceive 
him to be a kind of miracle 1n nature. - 
Ihe curioſity which her woman had inſpired, was 
now greatly increaſed by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who 
ſpoke as much in favour of the perſon of Jones, as 
ſhe had before ſpoke in diſpiaiſe of his birth, charac- 
ter, and fortune. 8 ) 
When Lady Bellaſton had heard the whole, ſhe 
anſwered gravely, Indeed, Madam, this is a mat- 
ter of great conſequence. Nothing can certainly 
be more commendable than the part you. act; and 
© I ſhall be very glad to have my ſhare in the preſer- 
vation of a young lady of ſo much merit, and for 


DS 
« whom I have ſo much clteem.? : 


Doth not your ladyihip think,” ſays Mrs. Fitz. 
patrick eagerly, * that it would be tre belt way to 
+ write immediately to my uacle, and acquaint him 
4 where my couſin is?“ | 

The lady pondered a little upon this, and thus an- 
ſwered— Why, no, Madam, I think not. Di Weſ— 
tern hath deſcribed her brother to me to be ſuch a 
* brute,'that I cannot conſent to put any woman un- 
© der his power who hath eſcaped from it. I have 
© heard he behaved like a monſter to his own 
© wife; for he is one of thoſe wretches who think 
* they have a right to tyrannize over us, and from 
s fach I ſhall ever eſteem it the cauſe of my ſex to 


© reſcue any woman who is ſo unfortunate to be un- 


£ der their power, —The buſineſs, dear couſin, will 


be only to keep Miſs Weſtern from ſeeing this 
s young fellow, till the good company, which ſhe will 
# have an opportunity of meeting here, give her a | 


6 properer turn.“ 


+ If he ſhould find her out, Madam, anſwered Þ 


*. . 
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| the other, your ladyſhip may be aſſured he will. 
him leave nothing unattempted to come at her. 

her But, Madam,” replied the Lady, it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould. come here though indeed it is poſ- 


n to 4 

eive Ml + {ible he may get ſome intelligence where ſhe is, and 
| © then may lurk about the houſe—I wilh therefore 
was I knew his perſon.“ G 


who © Is there no way, madam, by which I could have 


S, as a ſight of him? for otherwiſe you know, couſin, 
rac- WW * the may contrive to ſee him here without my know- 

"3 © ledge.* Mrs. Fitzpatrick anſwered, * That he had 
ſhe « threatened her with another viſit that afternoon, and 
nat - + that if her ladvſhip pleaſed to do her the honour of 
nly (calling upon her then, ſhe would hardly fail of ſee- 
and ing him between fix and ſeven; and if he came 
ſer- I + earlier, ſhe would, by ſome means or other, de- 


for W * tain him till her ladyſhip's arrival. Lady Bellaſton 

; replied, * ſhe would come the moment ſhe could get 
tz- « from dinner, which ſhe ſuppoſed would be by ſe- 
to ven at fartheſt £ for that. it was abſolutely. neceſſary 
the ſhould: be acquainted with his perſon. Upon 


Jongeſt in the whole year, At length the clock have 
ang 


im 8 

6 * my word, madam,' ſays ſhe, it was very good to 
in- © take this care of Miſs Weltern,; but common hu» 
eſ- © manity, as well as regard to our family, require it 
a of us both; for it would be a dreadful match in- 
n- « deed,” | 
ve Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed not to make a proper return 
n to the compliment which Lady Bellaſton had beſtow- 
1k ed on her couſin, and after ſome little immaterial 
m converſation, withdrew; and getting as faſt as ſhe' 
0 could into her chair, unſeen by Sophia or Honour, 
returned home, | | 
is | C H A P. IV. 
Y - Which conſifts"of Viſiting. 
I M* Jones had walked Wifhin fight of a certain 
1 ö 101 door during the what Gay, which, thou 
h one of the ſhorteſt, appeared td him to be one of the 
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ing ſtruck five, he returned to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who, 
though it was a full hour earlier than the decent time 
of viliting, received him very civilly ; but ſtill per- 
ſiſted in her ignorance concerning Sophia. | 

Jones, in aſking for his angel, had dropped the 
word couſin; upon which Mrs. Fitzpatrick faid, 
© Then, Sir, you know we are related; and as we 
are, you will permit me the right of inquiring into 
the particulars of your buſineſs with my couſin? 

Here Jones wiſts a good while, and at laſt an- 
ſwered, He had a conſiderable ſum of money of her's 
in his hands, which he defired to deliver to her, 
He then produced the pocket-book, and acquainted 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick with the contents, and with the 
method in' which'they came into his hands, He had 
ſcarce finiſhed his ſtory when a moſt violent noiſe 
ſhook the whole houfe. To attempt to deſcribe thrs 
noiſe to thoſe who have heard it, would be in vain; 

and to aim at giving any idea of it to thoſe who have 

never heard the like, would be ſtill more vain : tor 
it may be truly ſaid, 

| Aon acta 

Sic geminant Core bantes ara. 


Die prieſts of Cybele do not ſo rattle their found- 
ing braſs. 12 


In ſnort, a footman knocked, or rather thundered 
at the door, Jones was a little ſurpriſed at the 
found, having never heard it before; but Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick very calmly (aid, that as ſome company were 
coming, ſhe could not make him any an{wer now; 
but if he pleaſed to ſtay {till they were gone, ſhe in- 
timated ſhe had ſomething to ſay to him. 

The door of the rom now flew open, and after 
probing in her bog, Hide ways before her, entered 
lady Bellaſton, wh bayins firſt made a very low 

Fabi, and as low a one to 


curi'ly 10 Max. Fs 
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Mr. Jones, was uſhered to the upper end of the 


room. Fe 


We mention theſe minute matters for the ſake of 
fome country ladics of our acquaintance, who think. 
it contrary to the rules of modeſty to bend their knees 
io a man 5 1 WT 

The company were hardly well ſettled, before tze 
arrival of the peer lately mentioned cauſed a frei 
diiturbance and a repetition of ceremonials. = 

Theſe being over, the converſation began to be (as 
the phraſe is) extiemely. brilliant. However, as no- 
thing paſſed in it which can be thought material to 
this hiſtory or indeed, very material in itſelf, I ſhall 


emit the relation; the rather as 1 have known fome. 


very hae polite converſation, grow extremely dull, 
when tranſcribed into books, or repeated on the ſtage. 
Indeed this mental repaſt is a dainty, of which thoſe 
who are excluded from police aſſemblics, muſt be 
contented to remain as ignorant as they mult be of the 
ſeveral dainties of French cookery, which. are ſerved 
only at the tables of the great. To lay the truth, as 


neither of theſe are adapted to every taſte, they, might 


both be often thrown away on the vulgar. SEE 
Poor Jones was rather a ſpectator of this elegant 
ſcene than an actor in it; for though in the ſhort in- 
terval before the peer's arrival, lady Bellaiton firſt, 
and afterwards Mrs. Fitzpatrick, had addreſſed ſome 
of their diſcourſe to him; yet no fooner was the 
noble lord entered, than he engroſſed the whole at- 
tention of the two ladies to himſelf; and as he took 
no more notice of Jones than if no ſuch perfan had 
been preſent, unleſs by now and then ſtaring at him, 
the ladies followed his example. - 
The company had now ſtaid fo long, that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they all deſigned to ſtay 
out each other. She therefore reſolved to rid herſelf 
of Jones, he being the viſitant to whom ſhe thought 


| the leaſt ceremony was due. Taking therefore an 


opportunity of a ceſſation of chat, ſhe addreſſed her- 
| * e 


N 
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ſelf gravely to him, and ſaid, Sir, I ſhall not pof. 
ſibly be able to give you an anſwer to-night as to 
'© that buſineſs; but if you pleaſe to leave word 
-« where I may fend to you to-morrow” 
Jones had natural, but not artificial good breeding. 
Inſtead, therefore, of communicating the ſecret of 
his lodgings to a ſervant, he acquainted the lady 
herſelf with it particularly, and ſoon after very cere- 
monioufly withdrew. 
He was no ſooner gone than the great perſonages 
ho had taken no notice of him preſent, began to 
take much notice of him in his abſence ; but if the 
reader hath already excuſed us from relating the 
more brilliant part of this converſation, he will ſurely 
be very ready to excuſe the repetition of what may 
be called vulgar abuſe; though, perhaps, it may be 
material ts our hiftory to mention an obſervation of 
lady Bellaſton, who took her leave in a few minutes 
after him, and then ſaid to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, at her 


arture, J am ſatisfied on the account of my cou- | 


de 
wy 1 ſhe can be in no danger from this fellow.“ 
Our hiſtory ſhall follow the example of lady Bel- 
Jaſton, and take leave of the preſent Company, which 
was now reduced to two perſons; between whom, 
as nothing paſſed, which in the leaſt concerns us or 
our reader, we ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves to be di- 
verted by it from matters which mult ſeem of more 
e Ig to all thoſe who are at all intereſted in 
the affairs of our hero, | | 


CHAT X 


An adventure which happened to Mr. Jones, at his lodg. 


zngs, with ſome account of a young gentleman who | 


{odged there, and of the miſtreſs of the nouſe, and her 
tro daughters. | 


HE next morning, as early as it was decent, | 
S Jones attended at Mrs. Fitzpatrick's door, | 


_ 


Where he was anſwered that the lady was not at 
7 home; - 


1 1 
* 5e 
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home; an anſwer which ſurprized him the more, 2s 


he had walked backwards and forwards in the ſtreet 
from break of day; and if the had gone out, he maſt 
have ſcen her | 

ed to receive, and not only now, but to five ſeveral  . 
viſits which he made her that day. 


This anſwer, however, he was oblig- 


To be plain with the reader, the noble peer had 


from ſome reaſon or other, perhaps from a regard 
for the lady's honour, inſiſted that ſhe ſhould not 


ſee Mr. Jones, whom he looked on as a ſcrub, any 


more; and the lady had complied in making that 
promiſe to which we now ſee her ſo ſtrictly adhere. 


But as our gentle reader may poſſibly have a better 


opinion of the young gentleman'th n her ladyſhip, 


and may even have {ome concern, ſhould it be appre- 
hended, that during this unhappy ſeparation from 


Sophia, he took up his reſidence either at an inn or 


in the ſtreet; we ſhall now give an account of his 
lodging, which was indeed in a very reputabie houſe, - 
and 1na very good part of the town: ek: FI 

Mr. Jones then had often heard Mr. Allworthy 
mention the gentlewoman at whoſe houſe he uſed to 
jodge when he was in town. This perſon, who, as 
Jones likewiſe knew, lived in Bond ſtreet, wes the 
widow of a clergymen, and was left by him at his 
deccaſe in poſſeſhon of two daughters, and of a com- 
plete ſet of manuſcript ſermons. 

Of theſe two daughters, Nancy, the elder, was 


now arrived at the age of ſeventten, and Betty, the 


younger, at that of ten, 
Hither Jones had drſpatched Partridge, and 1n 
this houſe he was provided with a room lor himſelf 


in the ſccond floor, and with one for Partridge in 


the fourth. . 
The firlt floor was inhabited by one of thoſe young 
gentlemen, who, in the laſt age, were called men of 


wit and pleaſute about town, and properly enough: 
for as men are uſually denominated from their buſi- 
nels er profeſſion, fo pleaſure may be ſaid to have 
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been the only buſineſs or profeſſion of thofe gentle- N 1 
men to whom fortune had made all uſeful occupa- 
tions unneceſſary. Play-houſes, coffee-houſes, and 
taverns, were the ſcenes of their rendezvous. Wit 
and humour were the entertainment of their looſer 1 
hours, and love was the buſineſs of their more ſerious 
moments. Wine and the muſes conſpired to kindle 
the brighteſt flames in their breaſts; nor did they 
only admire, but ſome were able to celebrate the 
- beauty they admired, and all to judge of the merit 
of ſuch compoſlitons. FP © 
Such, therefore, were properly called the men of 
wit and pleaſure; but I queition whether the ſame 
. appellation may with the ſame proprie:y be given 
to thole young gentlemen of our times, who have the 
. fame ambition to be diſtinguiſhed for parts. Wit 
certainly they have nothing to do with. To give 
them their due, they ſoar a ſtep higher than their 
redeceſſors, and may be called men of wiſdom and 
vertù (take heed you do not read virtue). Thus at 
an age when the gentlemen above-mentioned em- 
ployed their time in toaſting the charms of a woman, 
or in making ſonnets in her praiſe; in giving their 
opinion of a play at the theatre, or of a poem at 
.. Will's or Button's ; theſe gentlemen are conlidering - 
of methods to bribe a corporation, or meduating 
ſpecches for the houſe of commons, or rather for the 
magazines. But the ſcience of gaming is that which 
above all others employs their thoughts. Theſe are 
the ſtudies of their graver hours, while for their 
amuſements they have the vaſt circle of connoiſſeurs 
- ſhip, painting, muſic, ſtatuary, and natural philo- 
fophy, or rather unnatural, which deals in the wan- 
derful, and knows nothing of nature, except her 
monſters and imperfections. | 
When Jones had ſpent the whole day in vain en- 
quiries after Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he returned at laſt diſ- 
conſolate to his apartment. Here while he was vent- 
ing his grief in private, he heard a violent uproar 


below 


») 


* 


Py 


them, convey but very little pleaſure in the _ | 


. Which was very fierce, but 
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below ſtairs; and ſoon after a female voice beg 4 


him for heaven's fake to come and prevent murder. 


Jones, who was never backward on any occaſion - 
to help the diſtreſſed, immediately ran down ſtairs; 
when fRepping into the dining-room, whence all the 
noiſe iſſued, he beheld the young gentleman of wiſ- 
dom and vertu juſt before mentioned, pinned cloſe. 
to the wall by his footman, and a young woman 
{ſtanding by, wringing her hands, and crying out, 
« He will be murdered; he will be murdered;* and 
indeed the poor gentleman ſeemed in ſome danger of 
being choaked, when Jones flew haſtily to his aſſiſ- 
tance, and reſcued him juſt 2s he was breathing his 
laſt, from the unmeiciful clutches of the enemy. 
Though the fellow had received ſeveral kicks and 
cuffs from the little gentleman, who had more ſpirit 
than ſtrength, he made it a kind of ſeruple of con- 


ſcicnce to ſtrike his maſter, and would have contented' 


himſelf with only choaking him; but towards Jones 
he bore no ſuch reſpe& : he no ſooner therefore 
found himſelf a little roughly handled by his new an- 
fagoniſt, than he gave him one of thoſe punches in the 


guts, which, though the ſpeQtators at Broughton's 


amphitheatre have ſuch exquiſite delight in ſecing 


The luſty youth had no ſooner received this blow 
than he meditated a moſt greatful return; and now 
enſued a combat between 1 and the footman, 

ort; for this fellow was 


no more able to contend with Jones, than his maſter 


had before been to contend with him. "FEE 
And now fortune, according to her uſual cuſtom, 


8 


8 reverſed the face of affairs. The former victor lay 


breathleſs on the ground, and the vanquiſhed gentle- 


man had recovered breath enough to thank Mr. Jones 


for his ſcaſonable aſſiſtance : he received likewiſe the 
hearty thanks of the young woman preſent; who was 
indeed no other than Mils Nancy, the eldeſt daugh- 


ber of the houſe, | 
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The footman having now recovered his legs, ſhook. 
His head at Jon:s, and with a ſagacious look, cry'd, 


-O dn me, -I'll have nothing more to do with 


you; you have been upon the ſtage, or I am d—nably 
© miſtaken :' and indeed we may forgive this his ſuſpi- 
cionz for ſuch was the agility and ſtrength of our hero, 
that he was perhaps a match for one of the firſt-rate 
boxers, and could, with great eaſe, have beaten all 
the muffled * graduates of Mr. Broughton's ſchool. 
The miſter toaming with wrath, oidezed his man 


immediately to ſtyip, to which the latter very readily. 
agreed, on condition of receiving his wages. This 
condition was preſently complied with, and the fel- 


low was difcharged. _ 2 Hof : 
- And now the young gentleman, whoſe name was 
Nightingale, very ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that his deli- 
verer ſhould take part of a bottle of wine with him; 
to which Jones, after much entreaty, conſented 3 
tho* more out of complaiſance than inclination ; for 
the uneafineſs of his mind fitted him very little for 
<1; 7 | Con? 


- * Leſt pofterity ſhould be puzzled by this epithet, 
T think proper to explain it by an advertiſement 
which was publiſhed Feb. 1, 1747, 
VN. B. Mr. Broughton propoſes, with proper aſ- 
fiſtance, to open an academy at his houſe in the Hay- 
Market, for the inſtruction of thoſe who are willing 
to be initiated in the myſtery of boxing; where the 
whole theory and practice of that truly Britiſh art, 
wich all the various ſtops, blows, croſs-buttocks, &c. 
incident to combatants, will be fully taught and ex- 


plained; and that perſons of quality and diſtinction 


wy not be deterred from entering into a Courſe of thoſe 
Lec ures, they will be given with the utmoſt tenders 
neſs and regard to the delicacy to the frame and con- 


ſlitution of the pupil; for which reaſon muffles are 
provided that will effectually ſecure them from the 
1 of black eyrs, broken jaws, and blood 
noles. | , 
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converſation at this time. Miſs Nancy, likewiſe, 
who was the only female then in the houſe, her mam 
ma and ſiſter being both gone to the play, condeſcend- 
ed to favour them with her company. 2 

When the bottle and glaſſes were on the table, the 
gentleman began to relate the occaſion of the pre- 
ceding diſturbance. , q 

+ I hope, Sir,” ſaid he to Jones, you will not, 
© from this accident, conclude that I make a cuſtom 
of ſtriking my ſervants; for I aſfure you this is the 
© firſt time I have been guilty of it in my remem- 
« brance;. and I have paſſed by many provoking, 
«. faulis in this very fellow, before he could provoke 


me to it; but when you hear what hath happened 


© this evening, you will, I believe, think me excuſ- 
able. I happened to come home ſeveral hours be- 
fore my uſual time, when I tound four gentlemen. 


of the cloth at whiſt by my fire; — and my Hoyle, 


Sir, —my beſt Hoyle, which coſt me a guinea, ly-' 
ing open on the table, with a quantity of porter 
© fpitt.on one of the moſt material leaves of the whole 
„ book, This you will allow was provoking; but 
© ] ſaid nething till the reſt of the honeſt company 
* were gone, and then gave the fellow a gentle re- 


©. buke, who inſtead of expreſſing any concern, made: 


me a pert anſwer, & that ſervants muſt have their di- 
« verſions as well as other people; that he was ſorry 
« for the accident which had happened to the book; 
„ but that ſeveral of his acquaintance had bought 
« the ſame for a ſhilling; and that I might ſtap as 
© much in his wages if I pleaſed.” I now gave him 
* a ſeverer reprimand than before, when the raſcal 
had the inſolence to in ſhort, he imputed my 
© early coming home to in ſhort, he caſt a reflection 
che mentioned the name of a young lady, in a 
© 'manner—in ſuch a manner that incenſed me beyond 
all patience, and, in my paſſion, I ſtruck him.” 

Jones anſwered, that he believed no perſon living 
would blame bim; f my part, ſaid he, I confels. 
— C 4 © I thould 
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7 mould, on the laſt mentioned mn _— 
dont the ſame thing.” 0 
Our company had not ſat long before ey were 
Joined by the mother and daughter, at their return 
from the play. And now they all ſpent a very chear- 
ful evening together; for all but Jones were heartily 
merry, and even he put on as much conſtrained 
mirth as poſſible. Indeed half his natural flow of 
animal ſpirits, joined to the ſweetneſs of his temper, 
was fufhcient to make a mot amiable companion 
and notwithftanding the heavineſs of his heart, ſo 
' agreeable did he make himſelf on the preſent occaſion 
that, at their breaking up, the young gentleman. ear- 
neſtly deftred his further acquaintance. Miſs Nancy 
was well pleaſed with him; and the widow, quite 
charmed with her new lodger, invited him, with the | 
other, next morning to breakfaſt. 

Jones, on his part, was no leſs ſatisfied. As for 
* Miſs Nancy, tho' a very little creature, fhe was ex- 
tremely pretty, and the widow had all the charms 
Which can adorn a woman near tifty. As ſhe was 
one of the molt innocent creatures in che world, ſo 
ſhe was one of the moſt cheariul. She never thought 
nor ſpoke, nor wiſhed any ill, and had conliantly 
that deſire of pleaſing, which may be called the hap- 
pieſt of all deſires in this, that it ſcarce ever fails of 
attaining its ends, when not diſgraced by aftfectation. 
In ſhort, though her power was very ſmall, ſhe was 
in her heart one of the warmeſt friends. She had 
been a moſt alfectionate wife, and was a anolt fond 
and tender mother. 

As our hiſtory doth not, like a news-paper, give 
great characters to people who never were herad of 
before, nor will ever be heard of again; che reader 
may hence conclude, that this excellent woman will 
hereafter appear to be of ſome importance in our hiſ- 
tory. 

Nor was Jones a little pl-aſed with the young gen- 
tleman himſelf, whole vine he had been drinking. 
He 
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He thought he diſcerned in him much good fokls 
though a little too much tainted with town toppery-3 
but what recommended him molt to Jones were tome 
ſentiments of great generoſity and humanity. which 
occaſionally dropt from him and particularly many 
expreſſions of the higheſt dilmntereitedneſs. in the af- 
fair of love. On winch ſubject the young gentleman 
delivered himſelf in a language which might very 
well become an Arcadian ſhepherd of old, and 
which appeared very extraordinary when proceeding 
- from the lips of a modern fine gentleman; but he 
was only one by imitation, and meant by nature or 
A much beuer character. | | 


CA 4B A : . 


Mat arrived white the company were at break/aft ; with 
ome his Concerning the government of daug iter. 


UR company brought together in the morning 


4 the ſame good inciiuations towards each other, 


wuh which they had ſeparated the evening before ; 
but poor Jones was. extremely ditconſolate; for he 
Had juſt received information from Partridge, that 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick had left ber lodging, and that he 
could not learn whither ſhe was gone. This neus 
highly atflicted him, and his countenance, as well as 
his behaviour, in defiance of all his endeavours to 
the contrary, betrayed manifeſt indications of a * 
ordered mind, 

The diſcourfe turned at preſent, as before, on 
love; ; and Mr. Niygatingale again ecpreſſed many of 
- thoſe warm, generous, and difigterctted. ſentiments 
upon this ſubject, which wiſe and ſober men call 
romantic, but which wiſe and ſober women general- 
ly regard in a better light. Mis. Muller (for ſo the 
miſtreſs of the houſe was called) greatly approved 
' theſe ſentimenis; but when the young gentleman 
appealed to Miſs Nancy, ſhe anſwered only, That 
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- © ſhe believed the gentleman who had — the 


leaſt was capable of feeling the mo.” 

This compliment was ſo apparently directed to 
Jones, that we mould have been ſorry had he paſſed 
it by unregarded. He made her indeed a very polite 
anſwer, and concluded with an obhque hint, that 
her own filence fubjeRed: her to a fuſpicion of the 
fame kind: for indeed ſhe had fearee opened her lips 
either now or the laſt evening. 

© I am glad, Nancy,” ſays Mrs. Miller, ©the gen- 
-tleman hath- made the obſervation: I proteſt I am 
almoſt of his opinion. What can be the matter with 

you child ? I never ſaw ſuch an alteration, What is- 
become of all your gayety ? Would you think, Sir, 
I uſed to call her my little prattler ? She hath not 
< fpoke twenty. words this. week.” 

Here their converſation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a maid: fervant, who brought a bundle in 
* hands, which, ſhe ſaid, was dekverod by a 

porter for Mr. Jones,” She added, * that the man 

© immediately went away, layäng, 1 i» requured no 
anſwer. 


Jones expreffedi ſome furprize « on this occaſion,. 
and declared it muſt be ſome miſtake: but the maid 
perſiſting that the was certain. of the name, all the - 


women were deſirous of having the bundle immedi- 
ately opened; which. operation was at length per- 


formed by little Betfey, with the conſent of Mr. 


Jones; and'the contents-were found to be a domino, 
' a maſk, and a maſquerade ticket. 

Jones was no more poſitive than ever, in aſſert- 

ing that theſe things muſt have been delivered by 


miſlake; and n Miller herſelf expreſſed ſome 


doubt, and ſaid, ſhe knew not what to think.“ But 
hen Mr. Nightingale was aſked, he delivered a very 
diſferent opinion. All I can e from it, Sir,“ 


wid he, is, that you are a very happy man: for L 
- * make no doubt but theſe were ſent you by ſome 
lady 
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lady whom you will have the happinefs of meeting 


© rit/the-maſquerade.” | 


Jones had not a fufhcient degree ef vanity to enter- 
tain any ſuch flattering imegination; nor did Mrs. 
Miller herſelf give much affent to what Mr. Night- 
ingale had ſaid, till Miſs Nancy having lifted up the 
the domino, a card dropt from the fleeve in Which 
was written as follows: : 


| To Mr. Jones. 
© The queen of the fairies ſends you this; 
Uſe her favours not amifs.“ | 


. 1 : 
- Mrs. Miller and Miſs Nancy now both agreed with 
Mr Nightingale; nay, Jones himſelf was almoſt per- 
ſuaded to be of the ſame opinion. And as no other 
lady but Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he thought, knew his 
lodgings, he began to flatter himſelf with ſome hopes, 
that it came from her, and that he might poſſibly fee 
his Sophia. Theſe hopes had ſurely very little foun- 
dation; but as the conduct of Mis Fitzpatrick, ia 
not ſeeing him according te her promiſe, and in quit- 


ting her lodgings, had been very odd and uuaccount- 


able, he conceived ſome faint hopes, that ſhe (of 
whom he had formerly heard a very whimſical cha- 
racter) might poſſibly intend to do him that fervicey 
in a ſtrange manner, which ſhe declined doing by 
more-ordinary methods. To. ſay the truth, as no- 
thing certain tould be concluded from ſo odd aud 


uncommon an incident, he had the greater Jatitade 


to draw what imaginary concluſicns from it he 
pleaſed. As his temper therefore was naturally ſan- 
guine, he indulged it on this occaſion, and his ima- 
gination worked up a thouſand conceits, to favour 
and ſupport his expeQations of meeting his dear Sophia 
in the evening. N 

- Reader, if chou haſt any good wiſhes towards me, 
J will fully repay them, by wiſhing thee to be poſ- 


ſelled of this ſanguine diſpoſition of mind: ſince, 
„ 288 


us, after 
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after having, read much, and conſidered long on that 5 
fubject of happrnels which hath employed ſo many 
Feat pens, I am almoſt inclined to fix it in the poſ- 
tefhon of this temper; which puts us in a manner 
ont of the reach of fortune, and makes us happy 
without her afſiſtance. Indeed the ſenſations of plea- 
ſure it gives are much moe conſtant, as well as much- 
keener than thoſe which that blind lady beſtows; 
Nature having wiſely contrived, that ſome ſatiety and 
languor ſhovld be annexed to all our real enjoyments, 
Jeſt we ſhould be ſo taken up by them, as to be ſtopt 
from further purſuits, I make no manner of doubt 
but that, in this light, we may ſee the imaginary fu- 
rute chancellor juſt called to the bar, the archbilhop' 
in crape, and the prime miniſter at the tail of an „ 
poſition, more truly happy than thofe who are inseſt- 
ed with all the power and profit of theſe reſpective 
offices. | | | 
Mr. Jones having now determined to go to the 
- maſquerade that evening, Mr. Nightingale offered to 
conduct him thither. The young gentleman, at the 
fame time, offered tickets to Miss Nancy and her 
mother; but the good woman would not accept them. 
She ſaid, © ſhe did not conceive the harm which ſome 
people imagined in a maſquerade ; but that fuch 
extravagant diverſions were proper only for per- 
fons of quality and fortune, and not for young 
women who were to get their living, and could, at 
beſt, hope to be married to a good tradeſman,”— 
A tradefman]' cries Nightingale, © you ſhan't un- 
dervalue my Nancy. There is not a nobleman 
upon earth above her merit. — O fe! Mr. Night- 
ingale,“ anſwered Mrs. Miller, you muſt not fill 
the girl's head with ſuch fancies: but if it was her 
good luck (ſays the mother with a ſinpper) to find a 
gentlemanof your generous way of thinking, I hope 
ihe would make a better return to his generoſity, 
than to give her mind up to extravagant pleaſures. 
indeed where young ladies bring great fortunes 
. themſelves, 
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© themſelves, they have ſome right to inſiſt on ſpend- 
© ing What is their own; and on that account, I have 
heard the gentlemen ſay, a man has ſometimts a 
© better bargain With a poor wife, than with a rich 
one. But let my daughters marry whom they wull, - 
© I ſhall endeavour to make them bleſſings to their 
©-huſbands {—-I beg, therefore, I may hear. of no 
more maſgucrades. Nancy is, I am certain, too 
good a Firl to defire to go; for ſhe muſt remember 
**wherſ yon carried her thither laſt year, it almoſt 
©. turned her head; and ſhe did not return to herſelf, 
or to her needle, in a month after war ds. 
"Though a gentle hgh, which ſtole from the boſom 
of Nancy, ſeemed to argue ſome ſecret diſapproba- 
tion of theſe ſentiments, the did not dare openly to 
oppoſe them. For as this good woman had all the 
tendern :\s, ſo ſhe had preſerved all the authority of a 
parent; and as her indulgence to the defires of her 
children, was reſtrained only by her. fears for their 
ſafety and future welfare, ſo ſhe never ſuffered thoſe 
commands, w hich proceeded from ſuch fears, to be 
either diſobeyed or diſputed. And this che young 
gentleman, who had lodged two years in the houſe, 
knew ſo well, that he preſently acquieſced in the 
refuſal. | N Eule ien ed zig1 
Nr. Nightingale, who grew every minute ſonder 
of Jones, was very defirous of bis company that day 
to dinner at the tavern, where he offered to introduce 
him to ſome of his acquaintance; but Jones begged 
to be excuſed, as his cloaths, he ſaid, were not 
« yet come to town.“ | fl 8.4 * 
Io confels the truth, Mr. Jones was now in a ſitu- 
ation, which ſometimes happens to be; the caſe of 
young gentlemen of much beiter figure than himſelf. 
In ſhort, he had not — in his pocket; a ſitu- 
ation in much greater credit among the ancient philo- 
ſophers, than among the modern wiſe men who hve 
in Lombard-ſtreet, or thoſe who frequent White's . 


o 


* 
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which thoſe phitoſophers have aſcribed to an empty 
packet, may be one of the reaſons of that high con- 
tempt in which they are held in the aforeſaid ſtreet 
and chocolate-houſe. | t het: 
{Now if the antient opinion, that men might live 
very comfortably on virtue only, be, as the modern 
' wiſe men jult above mentioned pretend to have diſ- 
covered, a notorious error; no leſs falſe is, I appre- 
hend, chat poſition of ſome writers of romance, that 
a'man may live altogether on love: for however de- 
licious repaſts this may afford to ſome of our ſenſes or 
appetites, it is moſt certain it can afford none to others, 
Thoſe, therefore, who have placed too great a con- 
fidence in ſuch writers, have experienced their error 
when it was too late; and have found that love was 
no more capable of allaying hunger, than a roſe is 
capable of 3 the car, or a violin of gratify- 
ing the ſmell. 8 
Notwithſtanding, therefore, all the delicacies which 
love had ſet before him, namely, the hopes of ſeeing 
Sophia at the maſquerade ; on which, however ill- 
founded his imagination might be, he had voluptu- 
gully feaſted during the whole day, the evening no 
ſooner came, than Mr. Jones began to languiſh for 
ſome food of a groſſer kind. Partridge diſcovered 
this by intuition, and took the occaſion to give ſome 
oblique hints concerning the bank-bill, and when 
theſe were rejected with diſdain, he collected courage 
enough once more to mention a return to Mr. All- 
worthy. | | Ew | 
: © Partridge," cries Jones, you cannot ſee my for- 
© tune in a more deſperate light than I ſee it myſelf ; 
4 and I begin heartily to repent, that I ſuffered you 
to leave a place, where you was ſettled, and to fol- 
low me. However, I inſiſt now on your -return- 
ning home; and for the expence and trouble which 
you have ſo kindly put yourſelf to on my account, 
all the cloaths I left behind in your care, I defire 
"of 3 . 15 , e 
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2 . yon would take as your own.: I am "eh a . 


make you no other acknowledgment.“ 
He fpoke thefe words with fo pathetic an en, 
that Partridge, among whofe vices ill nature or hard- 


| neſs of heart were not numbered, burit into tears; 


and after fw-armg he would not quit him in his diſ- 
treſs, he began with the moſt earneſt intreaties to urge 
his return home. For heaven's ſake, Sir,“ ſays he, 
do but conſider: what can your honour do? How 
© 1s it poſſible you can hve in this town withogt 
money? Do what you will, Sir, or go Wherever 
6 ou pleaſe, I am reſolved not to deſert you. —Bat 

© pray, Sir, conlider :—do pray, Sir, bor your own 


lake, take it into yeur conhderation ; and I'm ſure,* 


ys he, that your own good ſenſe will bid you; re- 
© turn home.“ 
How often ſhall I tell thee,” anſwered Jones, that 
I have no home to return to? Had I any bopes that 
Mr. All worthy's door would be open to receive me, 
I want no diſtreſs to urge me.—Nay, there is no 
other cauſe upon earth, which would detain. me a 
moment from flying to his preſence ; but, alas! 
that I am for ever baniſhed from. His laſt words 
were, —Q Partridge! they ſtill ring'in my ears 
His laſt words were, when he gave me a ſum of 
money, what it was I know not, but conſiderable 
I'm ſure it was—His laſt words were I am re- 


- &« ſolved from this day forward, on no account. to 


« converfe with you any more.“ | . 
* 


Hllere paſſion ſtopt the mouth of Jones, as-furprize, 
for a moment, did that of Partridge : but he ſoon 


recovered the ufe of fpeech, and after a fhort pre- 
face, in which he declared he had no inquiſitiveneſs 
in his temper, enquired, what Joncs meant by a con- 
ſiderable ſum; he knew not how much ; and what. 
was become of the money? 

In both theſe points he now received full klifhe⸗ 
uon ; on which he was proceeding to comment, * 
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he was intertüpted by a meſſage from Mr. Nightin- 
gale, ho deiied his maſter's company in his apart» 
ment. nl | . ; 
When the two gentlemen were both attired for the 
- maſquerade, and Mr. Nightingale had given orders 
for chairs to-be ſent for, a circumſtance of diltreſs 
occurred to Jones, which will appear very ridiculous 
10 many of my readers. This was how to procure:a 
ſhilling; but if ſuch readers will reflect a little on 
What they have themſelves felt from the want of a 
thouſand pounds, or, perhaps, of ten or twenty, to 
execute a favourite ſcheme, they will have a perfect 
"idea of what Mr. Jones felt on this occaſion. For 
this ſum, therefore, he applied to Partridge, which 
Was the firſt he had permitted him to advance, and 
was the laſt he intended that poor fellow ſhould ad- 
vance in his ſervice. To fay the truth, Partridge had 
lately made no offer of this kind; whether it was 
that he deſired to fee the bank bill broke in upon, or 
that diftreſs ſhould prevail on Jones to return home, 
or from what other motive it proceeded, I will not 
determine. F199 
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Containing the whole humours of a maſquerade, 


UR cavaliers now arrived at that temple, where 
= Heydegger, the great arbiter de/tcrarum, the 
higu prieſt of pleaſure prefides; and, like other hea- 
then prieſts, impoſes on his votaricy by the pretended 
preſence of the deity, When in reality,no ſuch deity 
is there, | FS 3& | | 
Mr. Nightingale having taken a turn or two with 
his companion, ſoon left him, and walked off with 

2 ſemale, ſayipg, © Now you are here, Sir, you muit 
beat about for your own game.” 

Jones began to entertain ſtrong hopes that his So- 
5 phia was preſent; and theſe hopes gave him more 
med gets, the muſick, and the company; 


though 
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thongh theſe are pretty ſtrong antidotcs. againſt the 


ſpleen. He now. accoſted every woman he ſaw, 


whoſe ſtature, ſhape or air, bore any reſemblance to 


his angel. To all of whom he. endeavoured to ſay, 
ſomething ſmart, in order to engage an anſwer, by 
which he might diſcover that voice which he thought 
it. impoſſible be ſhould miſtake. Some, of theſe an- 
ſwered by a queſtion, in a ſqueaking voice, Do you 
* know me? Much the greater number ſaid, + I 


don't know you, Sir;' and nothing more, Some 
called him an impertinent fellow; ſome made him 


no aaſwer at all; ſome ſaid, Indeed I don't know 


© your voice, and I ſhall have nothing to ſay to you 
and many gave him as kind anſwers as he could wiſh, 


but not in the voice he deſired to hear. 
Whilſt he was talking with one of theſe laſt, (who 


was in the habit of a ſhepherdels) a lady in a domino 


came up to him, and flapping him on the ſhoulder, 
whiſpered him, at the ſame time, in the ear, If 
you talk any longer with that trollop, I will ac- 


_ © quaint Miſs Weſtern.“ | „ 
Jones no ſooner heard that name, than, immedi- 

ately quitting his former companion, he applied to 

the domino, begging and entreating her to ſhew him 
tbe lady ſhe had mentioned, if ſne was then in the 
20m. 


The maſk walked haſtily to the upper end of the 


tynermoſt apartment before ſhe ſpoke; and then, in- 
ſtcad of anſwering him, ſat down, and declared ſhe 
was tired. Jones ſat down by her, and ſtill perſiſted 


in his entreaties; at laſt the-lady coldly anſwered, * I 
imagined Mr. Jones had been a more diſcerning 


lover, than to ſuffer any diſguiſe to conceal his 
« miſtreſs from him.“ * Is ſhe here then, Madam ?“ 


replied Jones, with ſome vehemency. Upon which 


the lady cry'd,—+ Hulh, Sir, you will be obſerved. 
„l promiſe you, upon my honour, Miſs Weſtern 
is not here.” OS ; 
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Jones now taking the maſk by the hand, fell ob 
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obtain no direct anſwer, he began to upbraid her 
gently for having diſappointed him the day before; 
and concluded, ſaying, Indeed, my good fairy 


« queen, I know your majeſty very well, notwith- 


© ſtanding the affected diſguiſe of your voice. In- 
© deed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, it is a little cruel to divert 
* yourſcif, at the expence of my torments.? 


The maſk anſwered, * Though you have o inge 


© miouſlydiicovered me, I mult ſtill ſpeak in the ſame 
voice, left I ſhould be known by others. And do 
* you think, good Sir, that I have no greater regard 
for my couſn, than to aſſiſt in carrying on an affair 
between you two, Which muſt end in her ruin, as 
well as your on? Beſides, I promiſe you, my 


* coufin is not mad enough to confent to her own 


« deſtruction, if you are ſo much her enemy as to 
& tempt her to 1t.” N 
Alas, Madam,“ ſaid Jones, you little know 
© my heart, when you call me an enemy of Sophia.” 
And yet to rain any one,“ cries the other, you 
„will allow, is the act of an enemy; and when by 
the ſame act you muſt knowingly and certainly 
© bring ruin on Yyourſclf, is it not folly or madneſs, 
as well as guilt ? Now, Sir, my couſin hath very 
little more than her father will pleaſe to give her; 
very little for one of her faſhion, —you know him, 
© and you know your own ſttuation.*” | 
Jones vowed he had no ſuch deſign on Sophia, That 


© he would rather ſuffer the moſt violent of deaths 


© than ſacrifice her intereſt to his defires. He ſaid he 
© knew how unworthy he was of her every way; 
© that he had long ago reſolved to quit all ſuch afpi- 
ring thoughts, but that ſome ſtrange accidents had 


„ made him deſirous to fee her once more, when he 


& promiſed he would take leave of her for ever. 
© No, Madam,” concluded he, my love is not of 
© that baſe kind which ſeeks its own ſatisfaction, at 
8 | the 


i 


_entreating her in the moſt earneſt manner, to acquaint” 
him where he might find Sophia: and when he could 
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t the expence of what is moſt dear to its object. * 


an © Would facrifice every thing to the poſſcſhon of my 
5 Sophia, but Sophia herſelf,” & -. 
5 Though the reader may have already conceived no 
*. very ſublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the 
- maſk; and though poſſibly ſne may hereafter appear 
t nat to deſerve one of the firſt characters of her ſex ;' 
yet it is certain, theſe generous ſentiments made a 
The ſtrong impreſſion upon her, and greatly added to 
WW — affection ſhe had before conceived for our young 
| ero. 5 „ 
4 I he lady now, after a filence of a few moments, 
r | faid, © She did not ſce his pretenſions to. Sophia fo 
1 much in the light of preſumption, as of imprudence. 
5 Teds fellows,“ ſays ſhe, can never have too ale 


4 piring thoughts; I love ambition in a young man, 
and I would have you cultivate it as much as poſſi- 
ble Perhaps you may ſucceed with thoſe who 
Rare infinitely ſuperior in fortune; nay, I am con- 
vinced there are women,—but don't you think me 
C a ſtrange creature, Mr. Jones, to be thus giving ad- 
vice to a man, with whom I am ſo little acquainted, 
and one with whoſe behaviour to me I have ſo little 
« reaſon to be-pleaſed ?? Fo | 
Here Jones began to apologize, and to hope he h:1 
not offended in any thing he had ſaid of her couſin. 
To which the maſk anſwered, And are you fo 
little verſed in the ſex, to imagine you can. well 
« affront a lady more, than by entertaining her with 
* your paſſion for another woman? If the fairy queen 
© had conceived no better opinion of your gallantry, 
* ſhe would ſcarce have appointed you to meet her 
© at a maſquerade,” | | 
Jones had never leſs inclination to an amour than 
at preſent ; but gallantry to the ladies was among his 
err of honour ; and he held it as much incum- 
dent on him to accept a challenge to love, as if it 
had been a challenge to fight. Nay his very love to 
Sophia made it neceſſary for him to keep well with 
1 | ' the 
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the lady, as he made no doubt but ſhe was capable 


of bringing hun into the preſcnce of the other. 

dle began therefore to make a very warm 'anſwer 
to her laſt ſprech, when a malk, in the character, of 
an old woman, joined them. This maſk was one of 


thoſe ladies who go to a maſquerade only to vent ill- 


nature, by telling people rude truths, and by endea- 
vouring, as the phraſe is, to ſpoil as much ſport as 


they are able. This good lady, therefore, having 


obſerved Jones and his friend, whom ſhe well knew, 
in cloſe conſultatien together in a corner of the room, 


concluded ſhe could no where ſatisfy her ſpleen bet- 


ter than by interrupting them. She attacked them 
therefore, and ſoon drove them from their retire- 
ment; nor was ſhe contented with, this, but pur ſued 
tkem to every place which they ſhifted to avoid her; 
till Mr. Nightingale ſeeing the diſtreſs of his friend, 
at laſt relieved him, and engaged the old woman in 
another purſuit. 


While Jones and his maſk were walking together 


about the room, to rid themſelves of the teazer, he 
Obſerved his lady ſpeak. to ſeveral maiks, with the 
fame freedom of acquaintance as if they had been 
barefaced. He could not help expreſſing his ſurprize 
at this, ſaying, * ſure,, Madam, you mult have ink- 
© nite diſcernment to know people in all diſguiſes,” 
To which the lady anſwered, © You cannot concetve 
any thing more infipid and childiſh than a maſque- 
rade to the people of faſhion, who in general know 
one another as well here, as when they meet in an 
aſſembly or a drawing-room; nor will any woman 
of condition converſe with a perſon with whom ſhe 
is not acquainted, In ſhort, the generality of per- 
ſons whom you ſee here, may more properly be 
aid to kill time in this place, than in any other; and 
generally retire from hence more tired than from 
the longeſt ſermon. © To ſay the truth, I begin to be 
in that ſituation myſelf; and if I have any faculty 
at gueſſing, you are not much better pleaſed, 1 pr 
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« teſt it would be almoſt charity in me to go home 
© for your ſake.” * I know but one charity equal to 
&.1t,* cries Jones, © and that is to fuffer me to wait 
© on you home.” Sure, anſwered the lady, you 
have a ſtrange opinion of me, to imagine, that upon 
+ ſuch an acquaintance, I would let you into my doors 
at this time o'night. I fancy you impute the friend- 
© ſhip I have ſhewn my couſin, to fome other mo- 
© tive. Confeſs honeſtly; don't you conſider this 
© contrived interview as little better than a downright 
« aſlignation ? Are you uſed, Mr, Jones, to make theſe 
© ſudden conqueſis?” I am not uſed, Madam,“ ſaid 
Jones, to ſubmit to fuch ſudden conqueſts; but as 
© you have taken my heart by ſurprize, the reſt of my 
© body hath a right to follow; fo you muſt pardon me 
if I refolve to attend you wherever you go.“ He 
accompanied theſe words with ſome proper actions; 
upon which the lady, after a gentle rebuke, and ſay- 
ing their familiarity would be obſerved, told him, 
* the was going to fup with an 2cquamtance, whither 
« ſhe hoped he would not follow her; for if you 
© ſhould,” -fays ſhe, * I ſhould be thought an unac- 
© countable creature, though my friend indeed is not 
cenſorious, yet I hope you won't follow me: I pro- 
© teſt I ſhall not know what to ſay, if you do.“ 
„The lady preſently after quitted the maſquerade, 
and Jones, notwithſtanding the fevere prohibition he 
/ had received, preſumed to attend her. He was now 
reduced to the ſame dilemma we have mentioned be- 
' fore, namely, the want of a ſhilling, and could not re- 
heve t by borrowing as before. He therefore walked 
boldly on after the chair in which the lady rode, pur- 


ſued by a grand huzza from all the chairmen 


who wifely take the beſt care they can to di 


nance all walking a foot by their betters. 


Sn 
COU nYe- 
Luckily, 


however, the gentry who attend at the opera- houſe 
were too buſy to quit their ſtations, and as the latene ſs 
of the hour prevented him from meeting many of 
_ their brethren in the ſtreet, he proceeded without mo- 


leſtation, 
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1ettation, in a dreſs, which, at another ſeaſon, would 
have certainly raiſed a mob at his heels. 3 
The lady was ſet down in a ftreet not far from 
Hanover ſquate, Were the door being preſently open. 
ed, ſhe was carried in, and the gentleman, without 295 
ceremony, wa:ked in after her. Gs... 
Jones and his companion were now together in, a 
very well-furniſhed and well-warmed room, when 
the female ſtill ſpeaking in her maſquerade voice, 
ſaid, the was ſurprized at her friend, who muſt ab ſo- 
lutely have forgot her appointment; at which, after 
-venting much reſentment, the ſuddenly expreſt ſome 


apprehenſion from Jones, and aſked him what the 


world would think of their having been alone toge— 


ther in a houſ* at that time of night? But inſtead of 


a direct anſwer 10 fo important a queſtion, Jones be- 
gan to be very importunate with the lady to unmaſk, 


and at length having prevailed, there appeared not 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but the lady Be!laſton herſelf, 

It would be tedious to give the particular converſa- 
tion, which conſiſted of very common and ordinary 
occurrences, and which laſted from two till fix o'clock 
in the morning. It 1s ſufficient to mention all of it 
that is any wiſe material to this hiſtory. And this 
was a promiſe that the lady would endeavour to find 
out Sophia, and 1n a few days bring him to an inter- 
view with her, on condition that he would then take 
his leave of her. When this was thoroughly ſeitled, 
and a ſecond meeting in the evening appointed at the 
_ fame place, they ſeparated; the lady icturned to her 
houle, and Jones to his lodgimgs. | 


CH AP. VIII. 
Containing a ſcene of diſtreſi, which will appear very ex- 
 trao1dinar) to moſt of our readers. 


ONES having refreſhed himſelf with a ſew hours 
I fleep, ſummoned Partridge to his preſence; and 
delivering him a bank note of fifty pounds, ordered 
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him to go and change it. Partridge received this with 
ſparkling eyes, though when he came to reſlect far- 
ther, it raiſed in him ſome ſuſpicions not very advan- 
tageous to the honour of his maſter; to theſe the 
dreadful idea he had of the maſquerade, the diſguiſe 
in which his maſter had gone out and returned, and 
his having been abroad all night, contributed. Ia 
plain language, the only way he could poſſibly find to 


account for the poſſeſſion of this note, was by rob- 


bery ; and, to confeſs the truth, the reader, unleſs he 
ſhould ſuſpect it was owing to the generoſity of lady 


Bellaſton, can hardly imagine any other. | 


To clear therefore the honour of Mr. Jones, and to 
do juſtice to the liberality of the lady, he had really 
received this preſent from her, who, though ſhe did 


not give much into the hackney charities of the age, 


ſuch as building haſpitals, &c. was not, however, en- 
tirely void of that chriſtian virtue; and conceived 
(very rightly I think) that a young fellow of merit, 


without a ſhilling in the world, was no improper-ob- 
ject of this virtue. | | 


Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale had been invited 
to dine this day with Mrs, Miller. At the appointed 


hour therefore the two young gentlemen, with the 


two girls, aitended in the parlour, where they waited 


from three till almoſt hve before the good woman ap- 
-peared. She had been out of town to viſit a relation, 


of whom, at her return, the gave the following ac- 


count: 


I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my making 


© you watt; I am ſure if you knew the occaſion — 


J have been to ſee a couſin of mine about ſix miles 


perſons? (ſays the looking at her daughters) * how 
they marry diſcreetly. There is no happineſs in 
this world without a.competency. O Nancy! how 
ſhall I deſcribe the wretched condition in Which J 
found your poor couſin; ſhe hath ſcarce lain-in a 
weck, and there was the, this dreadful weather, in 
. a cold 


off, who now hes in.— It would be a warningto all . 
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a cold room, without any curtains to her bed, and 
not a buſhel of coals in her houſe to ſupply her with 
fire: her ſecond ſon, that fweet little fellow, lies ill 
of a quinzy in the fame bed with his mother; for 
there is no other bed in the houſe. Poor little Tom 
my! I believe, Nancy, you will never ſee your fa- 
vourite any more; for he is really very ill. The 
reſt of the children are in pretty good health; bat 


Molly, I am afraid, will do herſelf an injury: the 
is but thirteen years old, Mr. Nightingale, and yet, 


in my life, I never ſaw a better nurſe: ſhe tends 
both her mother and her brother; and what is won- 
derful in a creature fo young, ſhe ſhows all the 
chearfulneſs in the world to her mother; and yet J 
ſaw her—lI ſaw the poor child, Mr. Nigh.ingale, 
turn 2bout, and privately wipe the tears from her 
eyes.“ Here Mrs. Miller was prevented, by her own. 


tears, from going on, and there was not, I believe, a 
per ſon preſent, who did not accompany her in them; 
at length ſhe a little recovered herſelf, and proceeded 
thus: In all this diſtreſs the mother {upports her 


ſpirits in a ſurprizing manner. The danger of her 
ſon ſits heavieſt upon her, and yet ſhaendeavours 3s 
much as polltble to conceal even this concern, on 
her huſband's account. Her grief, however, ſome- 
times gets the better of all her endeavours; for ſhe 
was always extravagantly fond of this boy, and a 
moſt ſenſible, ſweet tempered creature it is. I pro- 
teſt I was never more affected in my life, than when 
I heard the little wretch, who is hardly yet ſeven. 

ears old, while his mother was wetting him with 
ous tears, beg her to be comforted -—* Indeed, 


„ mamma,” cried the child, © I ſhan't die; God 


Almighty, I'm ſure, won't take Tommy away; let 
heaven be ever fo fine a place, I had rather ſtay 
here and ſtarve with you and my papa, than go to 
it,” Pardon me, gentlemen, I can't bely it,” (ſays 


| ſhe, wiping her eyes) * ſuch ſenſibility and affection 
n a child—And-yet, perhaps, he is leaſt the m_ 
} Wes ; ; | 8 i 6 
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* of pity: for a day or two will, moſt probably, place 
* kim beyond the reach of all human eviſs, The 
father is indeed moſt worthy of compaſſion. Poar 
man, his countenance is the very picture of horror, 
© and he looks rather like one dead than ajive. Oh 
© heavens! what a ſcene did I behold at my firſt com- 
© ing into the room! the good creature was lying bes 
* hind the bolſter, ſupporting at once both his child 
© and his wife. He had nothing,on but a thin waiſt. 
coaſt; for his coat was ſpread over the bed, to ſup. 
* ply the want of blankets. When he roſe up, at my 
© entrance, I ſcarce knew him. As comely a mang 
© Mr. Jones, within this fortnight, as you ever beheld g 
© Mr. Nightingale hath ſeen hun. His eyes ſunk, his 
face pale, with a long beard. His body ſhivering 
* with cold, and worn with hunger too; for my cou- 
* fin ſays, ſhe can hardly prevail upon him to eat.— 
He told me himſelf in a whiſper—he told me—1 
* can't—repeat it—he ſaid, he could not bear to eat 
© the bread his children wanted. And yet, can you 
believe it, gentlemen? in all this miſery, his wife 


has as good caudle as if ſhe lay-in in the midſt of the 


« preatelt affluence; I taſted it, and I ſcarce ever taſted 
4 better,—The means of procuring her this, he ſaid, he 
believes was ſent him by an angel from-heaven; 1 
* know not what he meant; for 1 had not ſpirits 
enough to aſk a ſingle queſtion. 

© This was a love match, as they call it, on both 
* fides; that is, a- match between two beggars. I muſt 
indeed ſay I never ſaw a fonder couple; but what 
is their fondneſs good for, but to torment each 
other ?? * Indeed, mamma,” cries Nancy, I have 
always looked on my couſin Anderſon? (for that was 
her name) as one of the happieſt of women“ * I 
* am ſure,” ſays Mrs. Miller, the caſe at preſent is 
much otherwiſe; for any one might have diſcerned 
that the tender confideration of each other's ſuffer. 
+ ings, makes the moſt intolerable part of their cala- 
* mity, both to the huſband and the wife, Compared 
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„to which, hunger and cold, as they affect their own 
& perſons only, are ſcarce evils. Nay, the very chil- 
dit en, the youngeſt, which is not two years old, ex- 
5 ceptes, feel in the ſame manner; for they are a moſt 
© loving family; and if they had but a bare compe- 
.* tency, would be the happieſt people in the world,” 
© I never ſaw the leaſt ſign of miſery at her houſe,? 
replied Nancy; I am ſure my heart bleeds for what 
4 you now tell me.“ O child, anfwered the mo- 


ther, © ſhe hath always endeavoured to make the beſt. 


of every thing. They have always been in great 
* diftreſs; but, indeed, this abſolute. ruin hath been 
brought upon them by others. The poor man was 
bail for the villain his brother; and about a week 
ago, the very day before her lying-in, their goods 
© were all carried away, and ſold by an execution. 
He ſent a letter to me of it by one of the bailiffs, 
.* which the villain never dehvercd, —W hat muſt he 


think of my ſuffering a week to paſs before he heard 


of me? "- 
Jt was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this 
Narrative; when it was ended, he took Mrs. Miller 
apart with him into another room, and delivering 
Her his purſe, in which was the ſum of 501, deſired 
ner to fend as much of it as ſhe tWught proper to 
theſe poor people. The look which Mrs. Miller 
gave Jones on this occaſion, is not ealy to be de- 
Acribed. She burſt into a kind of agony of tranſport, 
and cried out,— * Good heavens! is there 


* ſuch a man in the world? - But recollecting her-W 


Jelf, ſhe ſaid, * Indeed I know one ſuch; but can 
# there be another © I hope, Madam,” cries Jones, 
# there are many who have common humanity : for 
to relieve ſuch diſtreſſes in our fellow-creatures, 
& can hardly be called more.“ Mrs. Miller then 
00k ten guineas, which were the utmoſt he could 
prevail with her to accept, and ſaid, * She wou}d 
And ſome means of conveying them early the next 
+ Worning;“ adding, that ſhe had berſelf — 
- .6 10206 
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E | 
_ < ſome little matter for the poor people, and had not | | 
* < 3 them in quite ſo much miſery as ſhe found 
them.“ TIF 
55 They then returned to the parlour, where Night- 31 
_ ingale ex preſſed much concern at the dreadful ſitua- 
1. tion of thoſe wretches, whom indeed he knew; for 
af :he had ſeen them more than once at Mrs. Miller * 
a He inveighed againlt the folly of making one's ſelf 


liable for the debts of others; vented many bitter ex- 
oſt ecrations againſt the brother; ; and concluded with 
| wiſhing ſomething could be done for the unfortunate 


50 family. Suppole, Madam, ſaid he, you ſhould 
2 recommend them to Mr, Allworthy? Or what 
$4 think you of a collection? I will give him a gut» 
_ n 4 nea with all-my heart.“ : 
| Mrs. Miller. made no anſwer; and Nancy, to whom 
Fe her mother had winipered the gencroſity of Jones, 

3 


"$0 'tarned pale upon the oceaſion; though if either of 
them was angry win Nightingale, it was ſurely 
without reaſon. For the liberality of Jones, if he 
his dad known it, was not an example which he had 
a any obligation to follow; and there are thouſands 
- -who would not. have contributed a ſingle balfpenny, 
Th - 2s indeed he did not in effect, for he made no ten- 
Y der of any thang ; cadiherobote: as the othersthought 
proper to make no demand, he kept his money in 
e. his pocket. 
I have in truth obſerved, and ſhall never have a 


_— better opportunity than at preſent to communicate 
e my obſervation, that the worid are in general divid- 
ed into two opinions concerning charity, which are 
05 the very reverie of each other. One party ſeems to 
= hold, that all acts of this kind are to be eſteemed as 
w_ voluntary gifts, and however little you give (if in- 
55 deed no more than your good wiſhes) you acquire 
by a great degree of merit in ſo doing. Others, on 
ue the contrary, appeer to be as firmly perſuade ed, that 
u] beneficence is a poſitive duty, and that — the 


zich fall greatly hort of their ability in relieving the 
8 D 2 diſtreſſes 
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diſtreſſes of the poor, their pitiful largeſſes are ſo far 
from being meritorious, that they nave only per- 
performed their duty by halves, and are in ſome 
tenſe more contemptible than thoſe who have en- 
-tirely neglected it. 


To reconcile theſe different opinions is not in my 


ower. I thail only add, that the givers are gene- 
rally of the former ſentimen', and the feceivers ate 
almolt univerſally inclined to the latter. 


CHAP IK. 


Which treats of matters of a very different kind from 


thoſe in the preceding chapter, 


N the evening Jones met his lady again, and a 
long converiation again enſued between them 
'. but as it conſiſted only of the ſame ordinary occut— 
rences as before. we {hall avoid menuomng particu— 
lars, Which we deſpair of rendering agrecable to 
the reader; unleſs he is one whoſe devotion to the 
fair ſex, like chat of the papiſts to taeir ſaints, wants 
to be raiſed by the help of pictures. But I am fo 
far from deſiring to exhibit ſuch pictures to the pub- 
lic, that I wouid wiſh to draw a curtain over thoſe 
that have been lately ſet forth in certain French no- 
vels; very bunghng copies of which have been pre- 
ſented us here, under the name of tranſlations. 
Jones grew {till more and more impatient to ſee 
Sophia; and finding, after repeated interviews with 
Lady Bellaſton, no likelinood of obtaining this by 
her means; (for, on the contrary, the lady began 
to treat even the menaon of the name of Sophia with 
reſentment) he reſolved to try ſome other method, 
He made no doubt but that Lady Bellaſton knew 
Where his angel was, fo he thought it molt likely, 
that ſome of her ſervants ſhould be acquair ed with 
the ſame ſecret. Partridge therefore was © mpioyed 
to get acquainted with thoſe ſervants, in order to fiſh 
this ſecret out of them, 
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Few ſituations can be imagined more uneaſy than 
that to which his poor maſter was at preſent redu- 
ced; for beſides the difficulties he met with in diſ- 
covering Sophia, befides-the fears he had of _— 
diſobliged her, and the aſſurances he had receive 
from Lady Bellaſton of the reſolutzon Which Sophia 
had taken againſt him, and of her having purpolely 
concealed herſelf from him, which he had ſufficient 
reaſon to believe might be true: he hadl fill a dif- 
ficulty to combat, which it was not in the power of 
his miſtreſs to remove. however kind her inclination 
might have been. This was the expoſing of her to 
be diſinherited of all her father's eſtate, the almoſt 
inevitable conſequence of their coming together with- 
out a conſent, which he had no hopes of -ever ob- 
taining. 

Add to all theſe the many obligations which Lady 
Bellaſton, whole violent fondneſs we can no longer 
conceal, had heaped upon him; ſo that by her 
means he was now become one of the beſt dreſſed 
men about town; and was not only reheved from 
thoſe ridiculous diſtreſſes we have before mentioned, 
but was actually raiſed to a ſtate of affluence, be- 

ond what he had ever known. 

Now though there are many gentlemen who very 
well reconcile it to their conſciences to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the whole fortune of a woman, without 
making her any kind of return; yet to a mind, the 
proprietor of which doth not deſerve to be hanged, 
nothing is, I believe, more irkſome then to ſupport 
love with gratinde only ; eſpecially when inclina- 
tion pulls the heart a contrary way. Such was the 
unhappy caſe of Jones; for though the virtuous love 
he bore to Sophia, and which 4ctt very little affec- 
tion for any other woman, had been entirely out of 
the queſtian, he could never have been able to have 
made an adequate return to the generous paſhon of 
this lady, who had indeed been once an object of 
- Glirs + but was now entered at leait inio the — 
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; of life; though ſhe wore all the gaiety of youth 
both in her dreſs and manner; nay, ſhe contrived 
ſtill to maintain the roſes in her checks; but theſe, 


like flowers forced out of ſeaſon by art, had none 
of that lively blooming freſhneſs with which nature, 


at the proper time, bedecks her own ͤ productions. 


She had, beſides, a certain imperfection, which ren— 
ders ſome flowers, though very beautiful to the eye, 
rery improper to be placed in a wilderneſs of 
ſweets, and what above all others is moſt diſagree- 
able to the breath of love. | 

Though Jones ſaw all theſe diſcouragemeuts on 
the one ſide, he felt his obligations full as ſtrongly 
on the other; nor did he leſs plainly diſcern the ar- 
dent paſſion whence thoſe obligations proceeded, 
the extreme violence of which if he failed to equal, 
te well knew the lady would think him ungratetul ; 
and, what is worſe, he would have thought himſelf 
ſo. He knew the tacit conſideration upon which 
all her favours were conferred; and as his neceſſity 
oblized him to accept them, ſo his honour, he con- 
cluded, forced him to pay the price. This there- 
fore he reſolved to do, whatever miſery it coſt him, 
and to devote himſelf to her, from that great prin- 
ciple of juſtice, by which the laws of ſome coun- 
tries oblige a debtor, who is no otherwiſe capable 


of diſcharging his debt, to become the ſhave of his 


creditor, | 
While he was meditating on theſe matters, he re- 


ecived the following note from the lady: 


A very fooliſh, but a very perverſe accident hath 
happened ſince our laſt meeting, which makes it 
© 1mproper I ſhould fee you any more at the uſual 
place. I will, if poſſible, contrive ſome other 


' © place by to-morrow. In the mean time adien.“ 


This diſappointment. perhaps, the reader may con- 
clude, was not very great ; but if it was, he was 


quickly relieved; for itz leſs than an liour atterwards. 


another 
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another note was brought him from the ſame hand, 
which contained as follows: 

© I have altered my mind ſince 1 wrote; 4 
change, Which, if you are no {ſtranger to the 
tendereſt of all paſſions, you will not wonder at.” 
I am now reſolved to ſee you this evening at my” 
own houſe, whatever may be the confſequence.- 
Come to me exactly at ſeven; I dine abroad, 
but will be at home by that time. A day, I find, 
to thoſe that ſincerely love, ſeems longer than I 
imagined. 

If you ſhould accidentally be a few moments 
© before the, bid them ſhew you into the drawing 
room.“ 

I 0s confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs pleaſed with 
this laſt epiſtle, than he had been with the former, 
as he was prevented by it from complying with the 
earneſt entreatics of Mr. Nightingale, with whom 
he had now contrafted much intimacy and friend- 
ſhip. Theſe entreaties were to go with that young 
gentleman and his company to a new play, which 
was to be acted that evening, and which a very 
large party had agreed to damn, from ſome diſlike 
they had taken to thaauthor, who was a friend to 
one of Mr. Nightingale's acquaintance, And this 
ſort of fun our hero, we are aſhamed to confeſs, 
would willingly have preferred to the above kind- 
appointment ; but his honour got the better of his 

inclination. 

Before we attend him to this intended interview 
with the lady, we think proper to account for both 
the preceding notes, as the reader may poſſibly be 
not a little ſurpriſed at the imprudence of Lady Bel- 
Jaſton, in bringing her lover to the very houſe where 
her rival was lodged. 

Firlt then, the miſtreſs of the houſe where theſe 
lovers had hitherto met, and who had been for 
fome yeais a penſioner to that lady, was now become 
a methodiſt, and had that very morning waited up- 
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on her ladyſhip, and after rebuking her very ſevere- 
1y for her paſt. Hife, had poſitively declared that ſhe 
would, on no account, be inſtrumental in carrying 
On any of her affairs for the future. 

The hurry of ſpirits into which this.accident threw 
the lady, made her deſpair of poſſibly finding any 
Other convenience to meet Jones that evening; but 
as ſhe began a little to recover from her uncaſineſs 
at the diſappointment, ſhe ſet her thoughts to work, 
when luckily it came into her head to propoſe to 


Sophia to go to the play, which was immediately 


conſented to, and a proper lady provided for her 
companion. Mrs. Honour was likewiſe diſpatched 
with Mrs. Etoff on the ſame errand of pleaſure ; and 
thus her own houſe was left free for the ſafe re- 
ception of Mr. Jones, with whom ſhe promiſed her- 


ſelf two or three hours of uninterrupted converſation, ' 


after her. return from the place where ſhe dined, 
which was at a friend's houſe in a pretty diſtant 
Part of the town, near her old place of aſſignation, 
where ſhe had engaged herſelf before ſhe was well 
gpprized of the revolution that had happened in the 
mind and morals of her late conlidante. » 


CHAP. X. | 

M chapter which, though ſhort, may draw tears from 

ſome eyes. 
M R. Jones was juſt dreſſed to wait on Lady Bel. 

laſton, when Mrs. Miller rapped at his door: 
and being admitted, very earneſtly deſired his com- 
pany below ſtairs io drink tea in the parlour, 
Upon his entrance into the room, ſhe preſently 
introduced a perſon to him, ſaying, * This, Sir, is 


my coulin, who hath been ſo greatly beholden to 


* your goodneſs, for which he begs to return you 
s his {angerelt thanks,” | 
x The 
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The man had ſcarce entered upon that ſpeech, 
which Mrs. Miller had ſo kindly prefaced, wheg 
both Jones and he looking ſtedfaltly at each other, 

' ſhowed at once the utmoſt tokens of ſurpriſe. The 
voice of the latter began inſtantly to faulter ; and, 
inſtead of finiſhing his ſpeech, he ſunk down into 2 
chair; crying, It is o, I am convinced it is fo!? 

© Bleſs me, what's the meaning of this,” cries Mrs, 
Miller, © you are not ill, I hope, couſin? Somg 
« water ; a dram this inſtant.“ EEE <7 
„Be not frighted, Madam,“ cries Jones, I have 
© almoſt as much need of a dram as your couſin, 
We are equally ſurpriſed at this unexpected meets. 
© ing. Your couſin is an acquaintance of mine Mrs, 
Miller.“ N 4 

An acquaintance!' cries the man. Oh 
Heaven! d = 

* Ay, an acquaintance,* repeated Jones, and an 
© honoured acquaintance too, When I do not love 
* and honour the man who dares venture every thing 
© to preſerve his wife and children from inſtant de- 
* {truction, may I have a friend capable of diſown- 
ing me in adverſity.” £2 | | 

O you are an excellent young man,” cries Mrs. 
Miller ;-—* yes, indeed, poor creature! he hath ven- 
© tured every thing If he had not had one of the 
+ beſt of conſtitutions, it mult have killed him.“ 

« Coulin,”* cries the man, who had now pretty 

well recovered himſelf; this is the angel from hea- 
ven whom I meant. This is he to whom, before 
© I ſaw you, I owed the preſervation of my Peggy. 

© He it was to whoſe generoſity every comfort, every 

* ſupport which I have procured for her was owing. 

He is indeed the worthieſt, braveſt, nobleſt of all 

human beings. O couſin, I have obligetions to 

é this gentleman of ſuch a nature! | 
Mention nothing of obligations,“ cries Jones 

eagerly ; not a word, I inſiſt upon it, not a word.“ 

(Meaning, I ſuppoſe, that he would not have bim 
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. betray the affair of the robbery to any per ſan 


© If by the trifle you have received from me, I have 


© preſerved a whole family, ſure pleaſure was never 
bought ſo cheap.“ 

OO Sir, crics the man, I wtth you could this 
inſtant ſce my houſe. If any perſon had ever a 
right to the pleaſure yon mention, I am convinced 
itt is yourſelf, My coufin tells me, the acquainted 
you with the diſtreſs in which ſhe found us. That 


goodneſs, - My children have now a bed'to lie on, 
—and they bave— they have—eternal bleſſings 
reward you for it—they have bread to eat. My 
little boy is recovered; my wife is out of danger, 
and. I am happy. All, all owing to you; Sir, and 
to my couſin here, one of the beit of women, In- 
deed, Sir, I muſt fee you at my houſe. - Indecd m 
wife muſt ſee you, and thank you. My children 
too muſt expreſs their gratitude. — Indeed, Sir, 
they are not without a ſenſe of their obligation; 
but what is my feeling when J reflect to whom I 
owe, that they are now capable of expreſſing their 
gratitude, —Oh, Sirf the little hearts which you 
have warmed had now been cold as ice without 
your aſſiſtance.— , | 
Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man 
from proceeding ; but indeed the overflowing of his 
own heart would of itſelf have ſtopped his words, 
And now Mrs. Miller likewiſe began to pour forth 
thank ſgivings, as well in her own name, as in that 
of her couſin, and concluded with ſaying, ſhe doubted 
not but ſuch goodneſs would meet a glorious re- 
V ard. | 
Jones anſwered, He had been ſufficiently re- 
warded already. Your coulin's account, Madam, 
* ſajzd he, hath given me a ſenſation more pleaſing 
than I have ever known, He muſt be a wretch 
who 1s unmoved at hearing fuch a ſtory; how 
tranſporting then muſt þe the thought of having 
1 « happily 
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Sir, is all greatly removed, and chicily by your 


ſired to ſee him again as ſoon as poſſible; promiſing 


her principles, He was likewiſe well apprized of 
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© happily ated a part in this ſcene ! If there are» 
men who cannot feel the delight of giving happi- 
© neſs to others, I ſincerely pity them, as they are 
© incapable of taſting what is in my opinion, a greater 
* honour, a higher intereſt; and a ſweeter pleaſure, 
than the ambitious, the avaricious, or the volup- 
© tnous man can ever obtain.“ | = 
The hour of appointment being now come, Jones 
was forced to take a haſty leave, but not before he 
had heartily ſhaken his friend by the hand, and de- 


that he would himſelf take the firſt opportunity of 
viſiting him at his own houſe, He then ſtept into his 
chair, and proceeded to lady Bellaſton's, greatly ex- 
ulting in the happineſs which he had procured to 
this poor family; nor could he forbear reflecting 
without horror on the dreadful conſequences which 
muſt have attended them, had he liſtened rather to 
the voice of ſtrict juſtice than that of mercy, when 
he was attacked on the high road, 

Mrs. Miller ſung forth the praiſes of Jones during 
the whole evening, in which Mr. Henderſon, While 
he ſtayed, ſo paſſionately accompanied her, that he 
was often on the very point of mentioning the cir- 
cumſtances of the robbery, However, he luckily 
recollected himſelf, and avoided an indiſcretion, 
which would have been ſo much the greater, as he 
knew Mrs. Miller to be extremely ſtrict and nice in 


the np age. of this lady; and yet ſuch was his 
gratitude, that it had almoſt got the better both of 
diſcretion and ſhame, and made him publiſh that 
Which would have defamed his own character, rather 
than omit any circumſtances which might do the 
fulleſt honour to his benefactor. 
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In which the reader will be ſurprized. 


R. Jones was rather earlier than the time ap» 
pointed, and earlier than the lady, whoſe 


arrival was hindered not only by the diltance of the 


Place where ſhe dined, but by ſome other croſs acct- 
dents, very vexatious to one in her ſituation of mind. 


He was accordingly ſhewn into the drawing-room, 


where he had not been many minutes before the door 
opened, and in came no other than Sophia her- 
felf, who had leit the play before the end of the firſt 
act; for this, as we have already faid, being a new 
play, at which two large parties met, the one to 
damn, and the other to applaud, a violent uproar, 
and an engagement between the two parties, had ſo 
terrified our heroine, that ſhe was glad to put herſelf 
under the protection of a young gentleman, who ſafe- 
ly conveyed her to her chair. 

As lady Beilaſton had acquainted her that ſhe 


mould not be at home till late, Sophia expecting to 


find no one in the room, came haſtily in, and went 
directly to a glaſs which almoſt fronted her, without 
once looking towards the upper end of the room, 


where the ſtatue of Jones now ſtood motionleſs. — 


In this glaſs it was, after contemplating her own 
lovely face, that ſhe firſt diſcovered the ſaid ſtatue; 
when inftantly turning about, ſhe perceived the 
reality of the viſion, upon which ſhe gave a violent 
ſcream, and ſcarce preſerved herſelf from fainting, 
ul! Jones was able to move to her and ſupport her in 


py arms. 


To paint the looks or thoughts of either of theſs 
lovers is beyond my power As their ſcnſations, 
zrom their mutual ſilence, may be judged to have 
been too big for their own utterance, it cannot be 
iuppoled, that I ſhould be able to expreſs them; 
aud the mis fortune is, that few of my readers 9 
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Been enough in love, to feel by their own hearts what” 
paſſed at this time 1n- theirs. | | 
After a ſhort pauſe, Jones, with faultering accents, 
ſaid, I ſee, Madam, you are ſurprized.? 
© Surprized !' anſwered ſhe; © Oh heavens! Indeed, 
© I am furprized. I almoſt doubt whether you are 
© the perſon you ſeem.” Indeed,“ cries he, © my 
Sophia, pardon me, Madam, for this once calling. 
& you fo, I am that very wretched Jones, whom 
© fortune, after ſo many diſappointments, hath, at 
© laſt, kindly conducted to you. Oh! my Sophia, 
© did you know the thouſand torments I have tut- 
& fered in this long, fruitlefs purſuit' — Purſuit 
* of whom?” ſaid Sophia, a little recollecting her- 


elf, and aſſuming a reſerved atr.—“ Can you be 


© ſo cruel as to aſk that queſtion” cries Jones. 


Need I ſay of yon ? © Of me!* anfwered Sophia: 


© Hath Mr. Jones then any ſuch important buhneſs- 
& with me? To ſome, Madam, eries Jones, this 
© might ſeem an important buſineſs,” (giving her the 
pocket-book). I hope, Madam, you will find it 
© of the ſame value as when it was loſt.” Sophia 
took the pocket book, and was going to ſpeak, when 
he interrupted her, thus ;——-+* Let us not, I beſeech 
© you, loſe one of theſe precious moments which 
© for. une hath fo kindly fent us—O my Sophia, I 
have buſineſs of a much ſuperior kind. —Thus, on 
my knees, let me aik your pardon.*—* My par- 
don,“ cries lhe :—* Sure, Sir, after what is paſt, 
you cannot expe, aſter what I have heard'— I 
ſcarce know what I ſay,” anſwered Jones. By 
heavens * I ſcarce wiſh you fhould pardon me. Or 
my Sophia, henceforth never caſt away a thought 
on fuch a wretch as I am. If any remembrance of 
me ſhould ever intrude to give a moment's uneaſi- 


neſs; and let the remembrance of what paſſed at 

| Upton blot me for ever from your mind.'— 

Sophia ſtcod trembling all this while, Her face 
. Was 
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was whiter than ſnow, and her heart was throbbing- 
through her ſtays. But at the mentioning of Upton,. 
a bluſh aroſe in her cheeks, and her eyes, which be- 
fore ſhe had ſcarce lifted up, were turned upon. Jones 
with a glance of diſdain. He underſtood this filent 
reproach, and replied to it thus: O my Sophia, my-. 
only love, you cannot hate or deſpiſe me more for 
* what, happened there, than I do myſelf : but yet do 
me the juſtice to think, that my heart was never un- 
faithful to you. That had no ſhare in the folly 
I was guilty of; it was even then uzalterably yours. 
Though I deſpaired poſſeſſing you, nay, almoit of 
ever ſceing you more, I doated ſtill on your charm- 
ang idea, and could ſerio¹ e love no other woman. 
But if my heart had not been engaged, ſhe, into 
whoſe company I accidentally fell at that curſed. 
place, was not an object of ſerious love Believe 
me, my angel, I never have ſcen her from that 
day to this; and never intend, or deſire, to ſee her 
4.again.* Sophia, in her heart, was very glad to hear 
this; but forcing into her face an air of more cold. 
neſs than ſhe had yet aſſumed; +* Why,” ſaid ſhe, 
Mr. Jones, do you take the trouble to make a de- 
s fence, where you are not accuſed? If 1 thought it 
* worth while to accuſe you, I have a charge of an 
*.unpardonable nature indeed. What is it, for 
© heaven's ſake?” anſwered Jones, trembling and 
pale, expecting to hear of his amour with lady 
Bellaſton. Oh,” ſaid ſhe, © how 1s it poſſible! can 
every thing noble, and every thing baſe, be lodged 
together in the ſame boſom ?* Lady Bellaſton, and 
the ignominious circumſtances of having been kept, 
roſe again in bis mind, and ſtopt his mouth from 
any reply. Could I have expected,“ proceeded 
Sophia, * ſuch treatment from you? nay from any 
« gentleman, from any man of hogour ? to have my. 
© name traduced in public; in anns, among the 
s meaneſt vulgar ! to have any little favours that my 
$ unguarded heart may have too lightly betrayed me 
| | 10 
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to grant, boaſted of there! nay, even to hear that 
you had been forced to fly from my love!” 

Nothing could equal Jones's ſurprize at theſe 

words of Sophia; but yet, not being guilty, he was 

much leſs embarraſſed tow to defend himſelf, than 
if ſhe had touched that tender ftring, at which his 
conſcience had been alarmed. By ſome exami- 
nation he preſently found, that her ſuppoſing him 
guilty of ſo ſhocking an outrage againſt his love, and 
her reputation, was entirely owing ito Partridge's talk 
at the inns, before landlords and fervants; for Sophia 
confeſſed to him, it was from them that ſhe received 
her intelligence. He had no very great difficulty te 
make her believe that he was entirely innocent of 

an offence fo foreign to his character; but ſhe had a 

great deal to hinder him from going inſtantly home, 

and putting Partridge to death, which he more than 

Once fwore he would do, This point being cleared 
up, they ſoon found themſelves ſo well pleaſed with 
each other, that Jones quite forgot he had begun the 
converſation with conjuring her to give up all thoughts 
of him; and ſhe was in a temper to have given ear to 
a petition of a very different nature: for before they 
were aware, they had both gone fo far, that he Tet 
fall fome words that founded like a propoſal of mar- 
riage. To which ſhe replied, * Fhat, did not her 
« duty to her father forbid her to follow her own 
© tnclinations, ruin with him would be more wel- 
* come to her, than the moſt aMluent fortune with 

© another men.“ At the mention of the word ruin 
he ſtarted, let drop her hand, which he had held 
for ſome time, and ſtriking his breaſt with his own, 
cried out, Oh, Sophia, can I then ruin thee! No; 

* Hy heavens, no! I never will act ſo baſe a part, 
« Deareſt Sophia, whatever it coſts me, I will re- 
* nounce. you; I will give you up: I will tear all 
* ſuch hopes from my heart, as are inconſiſtent with 
* your real good. My love 1 will ever retain, but 

'< jt ſhall be in ſilence; it ſhall be at a diſtance from 

«& - 6 you; 
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you; it ſhall be in ſome foreign land; from whence 
© no voice, no ſigh of my deſpair, yu ever reach 
and diſturb your ears. And when I am dead' 
He would have gone on, but was ſtopt by a flood of 
tears which Sophia let fall in his boſom, upon which 
ſhe leaned, without being able to ſpeak one word. 
Ie kiſſed them off, which, for ſome moments, ſhe 
allowed him to do, without any reſiſtance; but then 
recolleEting herſelf, gently withdrew out of his arms; 
and, to turn the diſcourſe from a ſubje& too tender, 
and which the found ſhe could not ſupport, bethought 
herſelf to aſk him a queſtion ſhe never had time to 
-Put to him before, © How he came into that room?“ 
He begun to ſtammer, and would, in all probability, 
have raiſed her ſuſpicions by the anfwer he was going 
to give, when, at once, the door opened, and in came 
lady Bellaſton. 

Having advanced a few ſteps, and ſeeing Jones 
and Sophia together, the ſuddenly ſtopt; when after 
z pauſe of a few moments, recollecting herſelf with 
admirable preſence of mind, ſhe ſaid, —though with 
ſufficient indicatiops of ſurprize both in voice and 
"countenance | 
© been at the play?“ 

Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning of 
Jones by what means he had difcovered her, yet as 
the had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the real truth, or 


that Jones and lady Bellaſton were acquainted, ſo ſhe 


was very little confounded : and the leſs, as the lady 
had, in all their converſations on the ſubject, entirely 
taken her ſide againſt her father. Wich very little 
heſitation, therefore, ſhe went through the whole 
Atory of what had happened at the playhouſe, and 

the cauſe of her halty return. | 
Ihe length of this narrative gave lady Bellaſton an 
opportunity of rallying her ſpirits, and of conſider- 
ing in what manner to act. And as the behaviour 
«of Sophia gave her hopes that Jones had not betray- 
ed her, ſhe put on au air of good-humour, and ſaid, 
: -6 1 hovuld 
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« I thought, Miſs Weſtern, you had 
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He began, however, now to recover himſelf; and 
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© "ſhould not have broke in ſo abruptly upon 
you, Miſs Weſtern, if I had known you had 
company.“ l 

Lady Bellaſton fixed her eyes on Sophia whillt ſhe ' 
ſpoke theſe words. To which that poor young lady, 
having her face overſpread with bluſhes and confuſion, 
anſwered, in a ſtammering voice, I am ſure, Ma- 
dam, I ſhall always think the honour of your 
© {ady{hip's company———' I hope, at leaſt,“ 
cries lady Bellaſton, I inte:rupt no buſineſs.'— 
No, Madam,” anſwered Sophia, our buſineſs was 
© at an end. Your ladyſhip may be pleaſed to re- 
member, I have often mentioned the loſs of my 
pocket- book, which this gentleman having very 
luckily found, was fo kind to return it to me with 
the bill in it.“ | 
Jones, ever ſince the arrival of lady Bellaſton, had 
been ready to fink with fear. He fat kicking his 
heels, playing with his fingers, and looking more like 
a fool, if it be poltible, than a young booby Squire, 
when he is firſt introduced into a polite aſſembly. 
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taking a hint from the behaviour of lady Bellaſton, 
who, he ſaw, did not intend to claim any acquain- 
tance with him, he reſolved as entirely to affect the 
firanger on his part, He ſaid, Ever ſince he had 
the pocket-book in his poſſeſſion, he had uſed great 
« diligence in enquiring out the lady whoſe name 
« was writ in it; but never till that day could be fo 
© fortunate to diſcover her.” | 
Sophia had, indeed, mentioned the loſs of her 

pocket-book to lady Bellaſton; but as Jones, for 
foie reaſon or other, had never once hinted to her 
that it was in his poſſeſſion, ſhe believed not one ſyl- 
lable of what Sophia now ſaid, and wonderfully ad- 
mired the extreme quickneſs of the young lady, in 
inventing ſuch an excuſe, The reaſon of Sophia's 
leaving the playhouſe met with no better credit; and 
though ſho could nes account for the meeting * 
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theſe two lovers, ſhe was firmly perſuaded it was not 


accidental. Ka 1 
With an affected ſmile; therefore, ſhe faid—* In- 
deed, Miſs Weſtern, you have had very good luck 


in recovering your money. Not only as it fell into 
the hands of a gentleman of honour, but as he hap- 


you would not conſeat to have it advertiſed. It 

was great good fortune, Sir, that you found out to 
Whom the note belonged.“ 

© O Madam, cries Jones, © it: was incloſed in a 


( 
4 
o 
© -pened-to diſcover to whom it belonged. I think 
„ 
£ 


©. pocket-book, in which the young lady's name was 


ritten.“ 


© That was very fortunate indeed,“ cries the lady; 


and it-was no leſs ſo, that you heard Miſs Weſtern 
Was at my houle; for ſhe is very little known,” 


Jones had at length perfectly recovered his ſpirits; 


and as he conceived he had now an opportunity of 
ſausfying Sophia, as to the queſtion the had aſked him 
juſt before lady Bellaſton came in, he proceeded thus: 
* Why, Madam, aiſweree he, it was by che luckieſt 
chance imaginable I made this diſcovery. I was 
mentioning what I had found, and the name of the 


who told me. ſhe believed the knew where 1 might 
ſee Miſs Weſtern; and if I would come to her 
-bouſe the next morning, ſhe would inform me. 
went according to he appointment, but ſhe was 
not at home; nor could I ever meet with her till 
this anorning, when ſhe directed me to your lady- 
*-ſhip's-houſe. I came accordingly, and did myſelf 
the honour to aſks for your ladyihip; and upon my 
* ſaying that I had very particular buſineſs, a ſervant 
ſhewed me into this room; where I had not been 
Ong before the young lady returned from the 
1 p ay.“ 5 1 
Upon his mentioning the maſquerade, he looked very 
flyly at lady Bellaſton, without any fear of being re- 
marked by Sophia; for ſhe was viſihly too much con- 
| | ſounded 
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founded to make any obſervations. This hint a 
little alarmed the lady, and ſhe was ſilent ; When 
Jones, who ſaw the agitations of Sophia's mind, re- 
ſolved to take the only method of relieving her, Which 
was by retiring : but befere he didthis, he ſaid, * I be- 
| © lieve, Madam, it is cuſtomary to give ſome reward 
' ©, on theſe occalions;—I muſt inſiſt on a very high one 
for my honeſty ;—it ie, Madam, no Jeſs than the 
, sg, of being permitted to pay another viſit 
here.“ | 
Sir,“ replied the lady, I make no doubt that 
you are a gentleman, and my doors are never ſ{hut-. 
to people of faſhion.” | 
Jones then, after proper ceremonials, departed, . 
highly to his own ſatisfaction, and no leſs to that 
ol Sophia; who was terribly alarmed left lady Bel- 
laſton ſhould diicover what the knew already but too 
well, 
Upon the ſtairs Jones met his- old acquaintance 
Mrs. Honour, who, notwithſtanding all the had ſaid 
againſt him, was now fo well-bred to behave with 
great civility, This meeting proved indeed a lucky 
eircumſtance, as he communicated to her the houſe 
where he lodged, with which Sophia was acquainted... 


: 
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In which the thirteenth book ts concluded, 


HE elegant lord Shaftſbury ſomewhere objects 
| to telling too much truth: by which it may be 
fairly inferred, that, in ſome caſes, to lie, is not only 
excuſable but commendable. | 

And ſurely there are no perſons who may ſo pro- 
perly challenge a right to this commendable devia- 
tion from truth, as young women in the affair of - 
love; for which they may plead precept, education, 
and, above all, the ſanction, nay, I may ſay, the ne- 
ceility of cuſtom, by "which they are refrained, not 
from ſubmitting to the honeſt impulſes of nature = | 
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that would be a fooliſh prohibition) but from own-- 


ing them. 
We are not therefore-aſhamed to ſav, that our he- 
roine now purſued the dictates of the above- mention- 
ed right honourable philofopher. As ſhe was per- 
fectly ſatisfied then, that lady Bellaſten was ignorant 
of the perfon of Jones, fo The determined to keep 
her in that ignorence, though at the expence of a lit- 
He fibbing. 8 | 
Jones had not been long gone, before lady Bellaſton 
cry' d; Upon my word, a good pretty young fellow; 
„ wonder Who he is: for 1 don't remember ever 
© to have ſeen his face before.“ | 
Nor J neither, Madam, crics Sophia; * T muſt 
© ſay he behaved very handſomely in relation to my 
© note.? | f 
Ves; and he is à very handſome fellow,“ ſaid 
the lady; don't you think fo?” 
© I did not take much notice of him,“ anſwered 
Sophia; but I thought he ſeemed rather aukward 
and ungenteel than-otherwiſe.” 


— 


Jou are extremely right,“ cries lady Bellaſton: 


© You- may fee, by his manner, that he hath not kept 
good company. Nay, notwithſtanding his return- 
ing your note, and refuſing the reward, I almoſt 
© queſtion whether he is a gentleman.- 
© ways obſerved there is a ſomething in perſons well- 
* born, which others can never acquire I think I 
s. will give orders not to be at home to him.“ 
* Nay ſure, Madam,” anſwered Sophia, one can't 
© ſuſpe& after what he hath done: Beſides, if 
your Jadyfhip obſerved him, there was an elegance 
in his diſcourſe, a delicacy, a prettineſs of expreſſion 
that, that— ; | 
+ I confeſs,” faid lady Bellaſton, the fellow. hath 
words And indeed, Sophia, you muit. forgive 
« me, indeed you mult.” h 
* I forgive your ladyſhip Y ſaid Sophia. ; 
© Vee hadecd you muff,“ anſwered ſhe laughing 


— 


I have al- . 
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© for I had a horrible ſuſpicion when I firſt came into 
the room—l vow you mult forgive it; but I ſuſ- 


1 
* pected it was Mr. Jones himſelf. * 
r- Did your ladyſhip indeed!” cries Sophia, bluſn- 
nt ing; and eHecting a laugh. 
ep « Yes, + vom did, anſwered ſhe; * I can't ima» 
its | © gine what put it into my head: "wy give the fel- 
£ low his due, he was genteel! y dreſt; which, I think, 
m dear Sophy, is not commonly the caſe with your 
;: friend.“ 
er s This reillery,“ cries Sophia, * 1s a little crueh 
© jady Bellaſton, after my promiſe to your lady- 
WT: ſhip.” | 
y © Not at all, child,” ſaid the lady :—* It would 
© have been cruel before; but after you have pro- 
a | * miſed me never to marry without your father's 
+ conſent, iu winch you know is implied your giving 
d | * up jones, fire you can bear a little raillery on a 
«53 paſſion which was pardonable enough in a young 
£ git] i the country, and of which you tell me you 
: | © have {0 -nmely got the better. What muſt I think, 
t « my dear Sophy, if you cannot bear a little ridicule 
cen en his dreſs? I ſhall begin to fear you are 
t || © very far gone indeed; and almoſt queſtion whether 
. 


N 


you have dealt ingenuoutly with me.“ 
© Indeed, Madam,“ cries Sophia, your ladyſhip 
4 miſtakes me, if you imagine | I had any concern on 
his account.“ 
On his account P anſwered the lady: * You 
muſt have miſtaken me; I went no farther than his 
dreſs for I would not injure your taſte by any 
other compartfon—lI don't imagine, my dear So- 
phy, if your Mr. Jones had been ſuch a fellow as 
this— 
* I thunght,” ſays Sophia, * your ladyRip had al- 
8 lower un to be handſome.” 
© Whom, pray?” cries the lady haſſily. 
Mr. jones,“ anſwered Sophia ;—and immediately 
Iotollecing herſelf, © Mr, Jones |——n0, no; I afk 
+ your 
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your pardon I mean the gentleman who was juſt 
© now here.” | 

O Sophy ! Sophy ! cries the lady; this Mr, 

Jones, I am afraid, ſtill runs in your head.” 


* Then upon my honour, Madam, ' ſaid Sophia, 


s Mr. Jones is as entirely indifferent to me, as the 
s gentleman who juſt now left us.“ | 


+ Upon my honour,” ſaid lady Bellaſton, I believe] 
© it, Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent rail- 


© lery; but I promiſe you I will never mention his 
name any more.“ 

And now the-two ladies ſeparated, infinitely more 
to the delight of Sophia than of lady Bellaſton, who 
would willingly have tormented her rival a little 
longer, had not bufineſs of more importance called 
her away. As for Sophia, her mind was not per- 
fectly eaſy under this firſt praftice of deceit : upon 
which when ſhe retired to her chamber, ſhe reflected 
with the higheſt uneaſineſs and conſcious ſhame. Nor 
could the peculiar hardſhip of her {ituation, and the 
neceſſity of the caſe, at all reconcile her mind to her 
conduct; for the frame of her mind was too delicate 
to bear the thought of having been guilty of a falſe- 
hood, however qualified by circumſtances. Nor did 
this thought once ſuffer her to cloſe her eyes during 
the whole ſucceeding night. 


BOOK XIV. 
Containing two days, 


| C HA F. I. | 
An eſſay to prove that an author will write the better, for 
, having ſome knowledge of the ſubject on which he writes, 


S ſeveral gentlemen: in theſe times, by the wony 
LY derful force of genius only, without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance of learning, perhaps, without . 
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an indifferent collection of political journals. 
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Able to read, have made a conſiderable figure in the 
republic of letters; the modern critics, Jam told, 
have lately begun to aſſert, that all kind of learning 
is entirely uſeleſs to a writer; and, indeed, no other 
than a kind of fetters on the natural ſprightlineſs and 
activity of the imagination, which is thus weighed 


down, and prevented from ſoaring to thoſe high 


flights which otherwiſe it would be able to reach. 


This doctrine, I am afraid, is, at preſent, carried 


much too far : for why ſhould writing differ fo 


much from all other arts? The nimblenels of 2 


dancing-maſter is not at all prejudiced by being 


taught to move; nor doth any mechanic, I be- 
lieve, exerciſe his tools the worie by knowing how 
to uſe them. For my own part, I cannot con- 


ceive that Homer or Virgil would have writ with 


more fire, if, inſtead of being maſters of all the 


learning of their times, they had really been as 


ignorant as moſt of the authors of the preſent age. 


Nor do I believe that all the imagination, fire, 
and judgment of Pitt could have produced thoſe 


orations that have made the ſenate of England in 
theſe our times a rival in eloquence to Greece 
and Rome, if he had not been ſo well read in 


the wri:ings of Demo benes and Cicero, as to 


have transfuſcd their whole ſpirit into his ſpeeches, 


and with their ſpirit, their knowledge too. 


I would not here be underſtood to inſiſt on the 
fame fund of learning in any of my brethren, 


as Cicero perſuades us is neceſſary to the compo- 


fition of an orator. On the contrary, very little 
reading is, I conceive, neceſſary to the poet, lefs 
to the critic, and the leaſt of all to the politician, 


For the firſt, perhaps, Byſhe's Art of Poetry, and 


a few of our modern poets, may ſuffice; tor the 
ſecond, a moderate heap of plays; and for the laſt, 
To fay the truth, I require no more than that a man 
ould have ſome little knowledge of the Wien 
e . Whic 
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which he treats, according to the old maxim of law, 
guam guiſque norit artem in ea ſe exerceat. With this 
alone a writer may ſometimes do tolerably well; and 
indeed without this, all the other learning in the world 
will ſtand him in little ſtead. | 
For initance, Jet us ſuppoſe that Homer ana Virgil, 


Ariſtotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, could 


have met all together, and have clubbed their ſeveral 
talents to have compoſed a treatiſe on the art of dan- 
cing: I belicve it will be readily agreed they could no- 
have equalled the excellent treatie which Mr. Eſſex 
hath given us on that ſubject, entitled, The Rudi- 


+ ments of genteel Education.“ And, indeed, ſhould 


the excellent Mr. Broughton be prevailed on to ſet fiſt 
to puper, and to complete the aboveſaid rudiments, 
by delivering down the true principles of athletics, 
I queition whether the world will have any cauſe 10 
lament, that none of the great writers, either ancient 
or modern, haye ever treated about that noble and 
uſeful art. | 


To avoid a. multiplicity of examples in fo plain a 


caſe, and to come at once to my point, I am apt to son- 
ceive, that one reaſon why many Engliſh writers have 
totally failed in deſcribing the manners of upper lite, 
may pollibly be, that in reality they know nothing of 
It. 

This is a knowledge unbappily not in the power of 
many authors to arrive at. Books will give us a very 


imperfect idea of it; nor will the ſtage a much better : 


the ſine gentleman. formed upon reading the former, 

will almoit always turn out a pedant, and he who forms 

himſelf upon the latter, a coxcomb. : 
Nor are the characters drawn from theſe models 


7 better ſupported. Vanburgh and Congreve copied 


Nature ;. but they who copy them draw as-unlike the 
preſent age, as Hogarth would do if he was to paint 
a rout or a drum in the dreſſes of Titian and of Van- 
dyke. In ſhort, imitation here will not do the buſi- 
nels, The picture muſt be after Nature herfelf. A true 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the world is gained only by converſa- 
tion, and the manners of every rank muſt be ſeen in 
order to be known. | | | 
Now it happens that this higher order of mortals is 
not to be ſeen, like all the reſt of the human ſpecies, 
for nothing, in the ſtreets, ſhops, and coffee. houſes ; 
nor are they ſhewu like the upper rank of animals, 
for ſo much a piece. In ſhort, this is a ſight to Which 
no perſons are admitted, without one or other of theſe 
qualifications, viz. either birth or fortune, or what is 
equivalent to both, the honourable profeſſion of a 
gameſter. And, very unluckily for the world, per- 
{ons ſo qualified very ſeldom care to take upon them- 
ſelves the bad trade of writing ; which is generally 
entered upon by the lower and poorer ſort, as it is 
a trade which many think requires no kind of ſtock 
to ſet up with. | | 
Hence thoſe ſtrange monſters in lace and embroid- 
ery, in ſilks and brocades, with vaſt wigs and hoops; 
which under the name of lords and ladies, ſtrut the 
ſtage, to the great delight of attornies and their clerks 
in the pit, and the citizens and their apprentices in the 
galleries; and which are no more to be found in real 
life, than the centaur, the chimera, or any other crea- 
ture of mere ſiftion. But, to let b wy 2 into a ſe- 
cret, this knowledge of upper life, though very neceſ- 
ſary for the preventing miſtakes ; is no very great re- 
ſource to a writer Whoſe province is comedy, or that 
kind of novel, which, like this I am writing, is of the 
comic claſs, | 
What Mr, Pope ſays of women is very applicable 
to moſt in this ſtation, who are indeed ſo entirely 
made up of form and affectation, that they have no 
character at all, at leaſt, none which appears. I will 
venture to ſay the higheſt life is much the dulleſt, and 
affords very little humour or entertainment. The va- 
rious callings in lower ſpheres produce the great vaii- 
ety of humorous characters; whereas here, except 
among the few Who are engaged in the purſuit of 
48 . ambition, 


— 
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ambition, and the fewer {till who have a reliſh for 
Þlc 2 ſure, all 15 vanity and ſervile imitation. Dreſſing 
and cards, cating and drinking, bowing and courteſy- 
ing, make up the buhneſs of their lives. =D 
Some there are however of this rank, upon whom 
paſſion exerciſes its tyrrany, and hurries them far be- 
ond the bounds which decorum preſcribes; of theſe, 


the ladies are as much diſtinguiſhed by their noble 


ntrepidity, and a certain ſuperior contempt of reputa- 
tion, from the frail ones of meaner degree, as a virtu- 
dus woman of quality is by the elegance and delicacy 
of her ſeniiments from the honeſt wife of a yeoman 
or ſhopkeeper. Lady Bellaſton was of this intrepid 
character; but let not my country readers: conclude from 
her, that this is the general conduct of women of fa- 
Thion, or that we mean to repreſent them as ſuch. 
They might as well ſuppoſe that every clergyman was 
Tepreſented by Thwackum, or every ſoldier by enſign 
Northerton. + 
I bere is not indeed a greater error than that which 
univerſally prevails among the vulgar, who borrow- 
ing their opinion from ſome ignorant fatiriſts, have 
affixed the character of lewdnefs to thefe times. On 


the contrary, I am convinced there never was leſs of 


Iove- intrigue carried on among perſons of condition, 
than now. Our preſent women have been taught by 
their mothers to fix their thoughts only on ambition 
and vanity, and to deſpiſe the pleaſures of love as un- 
worthy their regard; and being afterwards, by the 
care of ſuch mothers, married without having huſ- 
Þands, they ſeem pretty well confirmed in the juſtneſs 
of thoſe fentiments; whence they content them ſelves, 
for the dull remainder of life, with the purſuit of 
more innocent, but I am afraid more childiſh amuſe- 
ments, the bare mention of Which would ill ſuit with 
the dignity of this hiſtory. In my bumble opinion, 
the true charaGteriftic of the preſent beau monde, is 
Father folly than vice, and the only epithet which it 
deſerves is chat of /rivolous, 0 
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CHAP. I | 
Containing letters and other matters which attend amours. 
ONES had not long been at home, before he re- 
ceived the following letter. 
I was never more ſurprized than when I found 
you Wes gone. When you left the room, I little 
imagined you mtended to have left the houſe with- 
out ſeeing me again. Your behavioar is all of & 
piece, and convinces me how much I ought to de- 
fpiſe a heart which can doat upon an idiot; though 
I know not whether I ſhould not admire her cun- 
ning more than her ſimplicity : wonderful. both? 
For though ſhe underſtood not a word of what 
paſſed between us, ſhe yet had the ſkill, the aſſur- 
ance, the what ſhall I call it? to deny to 
my face, that ſhe knows you, or ever ſaw you be- 
fore —Was this a ſcheme laid between you, and 
have you been baſe enough to betray me -O how 
I deſpiſe her, you, and all the world; but chiefly 
myſelj! for—I dare not write what I ſhould after- 
wards run mad to read; but remember, I can deteſt 
as violently as I have loved.” ; 
jones had but little time given him to reflect on this 
letter, befote a ſecond was brought him from the ſame 
hand; and this, likewiſe, we ſhall ſet down in the 
preciſe words. | : 
When you conſider the hurry of ſpirits in which 
J muſt have writ, you cannot be ſurprized at any 
* expreflions in my former note. — Vet, perhaps, or 
© reflection, they were rather too warm. At lealt i 
4 would, if poſſible, think all owing to the 'odious 
« playhouſe, and to the impertinence of a fool, which 
0 Geczibec me beyond my appointment. How eaſy 
js it to think well of thoſe we love 7 Perhaps you 
$ deſire 1 ſhould think ſo. I have reſolved to ſee you 


* 
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4 to-night; fo come to me immediateiy. 
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P. S. I have ordered to be at home to none but 
© yourſelf. 

P. S. Mr. Jones will imagine I ſhall aſſiſt him 
cin his defence; for I believe he cannot deſire to im- 
© pole on me more than I deſire to impoſe on myſelf, 

P. S. Come immediately.“ EY 


To the men of intrigue I refer the determination, 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave greateſt un- 
eaſineſs to Jones Certain it is, he had no violent 
inclination to pay any more viſits that evening, unleſs 
to one ſingle perſon. However he thought his ho- 
nour engaged; and had not this been motive ſufficient, 
he would not have venturcd to blow the temper of 
Lady Bellaſton into that flame of which he had reHon 
to think it. ſuſceptible, and of which he feared the 
conſequence might be a diſcovery to Sophia, which 
he dreaded. After ſome diſcontented walks there— 
fore about the room, he was preparing to depart, 


when the lady kindly prevented him, not by another 


letter, but by her own preſence, She entered the 
room very diſordered in her dreſs, and very dilcom- 
poſed in her looks, and threw herſelf into a chair, 
where, having recovered her breath, ſhe ſaid, — 

* You fee, Sir, when women have gone one length 
too far, they will ſtop at none. If any perlon 
© would have {worn this to me a week ago, I would 
© not have believed it of myſelf.” I hope, madam,” 
© ſaid Jones, my charmiry lady Bellaſton will be as 
difficult to believe any thing againſt one who is fa 
ſenſible of the many obligations ſhe hath conferred 
© upon him.“ Indeed!“ ſays ſhe, ſenſible of obli- 
© gations! did I expect to hear. ſuch cold language 
from Mr. Jon:s!' Pardon me, my dear angel,” 
ſaid he, if after the letters I have received, the ter- 
* rors of your anger, though I know not how 1 
have deſerved it? and have I then,” ſays ſhe 
with a ſmile, * ſo angry a countenance ?—have I 
6. really brought a chiding face with me?“ if 
| 6 therg 
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there be honour in man,” ſaid he, I have done no- 
© thing to merit your anger. You remember 
the appointment you ſent me] went in purſuance 
] befeech you, cried ſhe, do not run through 
© the odious recital anſwer me but one queſtion, 
and I ſhall be eaſy—have you not betrayed my ho- 
© nour to her ?'— Jones fell upon his knees, and be- 
gan to utter the moſt violent proteſtations, when Par- 
tridge came dancing and capering into the room, like 
one drunk with joy, crying out, , ſhe's found ! ſhe's 
found! here, Sir, here, ſhe's here: — Mrs. Ho- 
© nour is upon the ſtairs.“ * Stop her a moment,“ 
cries Jones. — Here, madam,” ſtep behind the bed, 
© I have no other room nor cloſet, nor place on earth 
to hide you in; ſure never was fo damu'd an acct- 
© dent.” * D—n'd indeed !* ſaid the lady, as the 
went to her place of concealment ; and preſently af- 
terwards in came Mrs. Honour. Heyday !' favs ſhe, 
Mr. Jones, what's the matter ? that impudeènt 
* raſcal your ſervant, would ſcarce let me come up 
© ftairs, I hope he hath not the ſame reaſon now 
to keep me from you as he had at Upton,— I ſup- 
© poſe you hardly expected to fee me; but you have 
4 
. 
« 
* 


certainly bewitched my lady. Poor dear young 
lady! to be ſure, I loves her as tenderly as if ſhe was 
my own ſiſter. Lord have mercy upon you, if you 
don't make her a good huſband! and to be fare if 

© you do not, nothing can be bad enough for you.“ 
Jones begged her only to whiſper, for that there was 
a lady dying in the next room.: A Lady! cries ſhez 
© ay, I ſuppole one of your ladies —O Mr. Jones ! 
© there are too many of them in the world; I believe 
Ve are got into the houſe of one, for my lady Bella- 
ſton I darſt to ſay is no better than ſhe ſhuuld be.“ —© 
« Huſh! huſh!” cries Jones, © every word is over- 
© heard in the next room.“ * I don't care a farthing,? 
cries Honour, * I ſpeaks no ſcandal of any one; but 
to be ſure the ſervants makes no ſcruple of ſaying as 
© how her ladyſhip meets men at another place, _— 
| E | + tne 
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man, but her ladyſhip pays the rent, and many's the 
good thing beſides, they ſay, ſhe hath of her.'—Here 
Jones, after expreſſing the utmoſt uneaſineſs, offered 


to ſtop her mouth. hey-day ! wby ſure Mr. Jones 


oo 


you will let me ſpeak, I fpeaks no ſcandel, for L 


with her riches, if the comes by it in ſuch a wicke 
manner. To be ſure it is better to be poor an 
honeſt.” * The ſervants are villians,” cries Jongs, 
and abuſe their lady unjuſtly.—: Ay to be lure, ſer- 
van's are always villians, and fo my lady favs, and 
won't hear a word of it'.— No, JI am convinced,“ 
ſays Jones, my Sophia, is above liſtening to ſuch 
© baſe {caugal.* + Nay, I believe it is no ſcanda' nei- 
ther,” crics Honour, for why ſhould ſhe meet me n 
at another houſe ?— it can never be for any good: 
for if ſhe had a lawful deſign of being courted, as ta 
be ſure any lady may lawtully give her company 
to men upon that account; why, Where can be the 
ſenſe ?— I proteſt,” cries Jones, I can't hear all 
this of a lady of ſuch honour, and a rglation of So- 
phia; beſides you will diſtract the poor lady in the 
next room let me intreat you to Walk with me 
down ſtairs.—“ Nay, Sir, if you won't let me 
« ſpeak, I have done—here, Sir, is a letter from my 
\ young lady what would ſome men give to have 
this? but, Mr. Jones, I think you are not over and 
above generous, and yet I have heard ſome ſervants 
{ ſay—but I am ſure you will do me the juſtice to 
© own I never ſaw the colour of your money.“ Here 
Jones haſtily took the letter, and preſently after ſli pt 
five pieces into her hand. He then returned a thou- 
ſand thanks to his dear Sophia in a whiſper, and begs 
900 her to leave him to read her letter; ſhe 1 
jeparted, not without expreſſing much greatful ſenſe 
of his generoſit y. 
Lady Bellaſton gow came from behind the 2 
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© the houſe goes under the name of a poor gentlewoy 


ouly ſays what I heard from others, —and thinks I 
to myſelf much good may it do the ha nike ; 
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tain, How ſhall 1 deſcribe her rage? Her tongue 
was at firſt incapable of uttcrance ; but ſtreams of 
fire darted from her eyes, and well indeed they 
might, for her heart was all in a flame. And no 
0 ſoon as her voice found way, inſtead of expreſſing 
any indignation againſt Honour, or her own fer- 
vants, che began to attack poor Jones. You ſee,” 
ſaid ſhe, © what I have ſacrificed to you, my re pu- 
© tation, my honour,— gone for ever] and what re- 
turn have I found ? neglected, ſlighted for a coun- 
try girl, for an idiot, — What neglect, madam, 
or what ſlight,” cries Jones, have I been guilty 
of ?—* Mr. Jones,” ſaid ſhe, it is in vain to dil. 
ſemble; if you will make me eaſy, you muſt en- 
tirely give her up; and as a proof iS your inten- 
tion, ſhew me the. letter. What letter, ma- 
dam ?' ſaid Jones. Nay, ſurely,” ſaid ſhe, * you 
cannot have the confidence to * your having 
received a letter by the hands of that trollop. 
And can your ladyſhip,? cries he, © aſk of me what 
I muſt part with my honour before I grant? Have 
I ated in ſuch a manner by your ladyſhip? Coulg 
I be guilty of betraying this poor innocent girl to 
you, what ſecurity could you have, that I thoul 
not act the ſame part 1 * yourſelf ? A moment's 
reflection will, I am ſure, convince you, that a 
man with whom the ſecrets of a lady are not 
ſafe, muſt be the moſt contemptible of wretches.” 
Very well, ſaid ſhe—* I need not inſiſt on your 
becoming this contemptible wretch in your own 
opinion; for the inſide of the letter could inform 
me of nothing more than I know already. I fee 
+ the footing you are upon.'—Here enſued a long 
converſation, which the reader, who is not too 
curious, will thank me for not inſerting at length. 
It ſhall ſuffice therefore to inform him, that Lady 
Bellaſton grew more and more pacified, and st 
length believed, or affected to believe, his proteſt: - 
tions, that his meeting With Sophia that evening was 
; E 4 mueerely 
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merely accidental, and every other matter which 
the reader already knows, and which as Jones ſet 


before her in the ſtrongeſt light, it is plain that ſhe 
ad in reality no reaſon to be angry with him. 
She was not, however, in her heart, perfectly 
Jatisfied with his refuſal to ſhew her the letter; ſo 
deaf are we to the cleareſt reaſon, when it argues 
againſt our prevailing paſſions. She was indeed well 
convinced that Sophia poſſeſſed the firſt place in 
| Jones's affections; and yet, haughty and amorous 
as this lady was, ſhe ſubmitted at laſt to bear the 
ſecond place; or to expreſs it more properly in a 
legal phraſe, was contented with the poſſeſſi on of 
hat which another woman had the reverſion. 
It was at length agreed, that Jones ſhould for the 
Future viſit at the houſe : for that Sophia, her maid, 
and all the ſervants, would place thele viſits to the 
account of Sophia; and that ſhe herſelf would be 
conſidered as the perſon impoſed upon. 


This ſcheme was contrived by the lady, and high- 


| Jy reliſhed by Jones, who was indeed glad to have 
a proſpect of ſeeing his Sophia at any rate; and the 
lady herſelf was not a little pleaſed with the impo- 


ſition on Sophia, which Jones, ſhe thought, could 


not poſhbly diſcover to her for his own fake. 


The next day was appointed for the firſt viſit, and 


then, after proper ceremonials, the Lady Bellaſton 
returned home. : 


CH KA * 
Containing various matters. 


TONES was no ſooner alone, than he eagerly 
broke open his letter, and read as follows. | 
Sir, it is impoſſible to expreſs what I have ſuf. 
fered ſince you left this houſe ; and as I have rea- 
ſon to think you intend coming here again, I have 
ſent Honour, though ſo late at night, as ſhe tells me 
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ſhe knows your lodgings, to prevent you, I charge 
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t you by all the regard you have for me, not to think 
© of viſiting here; for it will certainly be diſcover- 
© ed; nay, I almoſt doubt, from ſome things which 
© have dropt from her ladyſhip, that ſhe is not al. 
ready without ſome ſuſpicion. Something favour. 
© able perhaps may happen; we muſt wait with 


© patience ; but I once more entreat you, if you 


© have any concern for my caſe, do not think of re. 
turning hither,” LEND 1 | 

This jetter adminiſtered. the ſame kind of conſo- 
lation to poor Jones, which Job formerly received 
from his friends. Beſides diſappointing all the hopes 
which he promiſed to himſelf from ſeeing Sophia, 
he was reduced to an unhappy dilemma, with re- 
gard to Lady Bellaſton ; for there are fome certain 
engagements, which, as he well knew, do very dif- 
ficultly admit of any excufe for the failure; and to 
go, after the ſtrict prohibition from Sophia, he was 
not to be forced by any human power. At length, 
after much deliberation, which during that night 
ſupplied the place of ſleep, he determined to feign 
himſelf ſick: for this ſuggeſted itſelf as the only 
means of failing in the appointed viſit without incen- 
ſing Lady Bellaſton, which he had more than one 
reaſon for defiring to avoid. | | 

The firſt thing however which he did in the 
morning was to write an anſwer to Sophia, which 
he encloſed in one to Honour. He then di ſpatched 
another to Lady Bellaſton, containing the above. 
mentioned excuſe; and to this he ſoon received the 
following anſwer : | 

© I am vexed that I cannot fee yon here this af. 
© ternoon, but more concerned for the occaſions 
© take great care of nate and have the beſt ad- 
vice, and I hope there will be no danger-—I am 
© fo tormented all this morning with fools, that I 
© have ſcarce a moment's time to write to you. 
Adieu.“ P. S. I will endeavour to call on you 
this evening at nine. Be ſure to be alone.“ 
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Mr. Jones now received a viſit from Mrs. Miller, 
who, after ſome formal introduttion, began the fol- 
:lowing ſpeech. I am very ſorry, Sir, to wait up- 
on you on ſuch an occaſion; but I hope you will 
conſider the ill conſequence which it muſt be to 
the reputation of my poor girls, if my houſe ſhould 
once be talked of as a houſe of ill fame. I hope 
you won't think me therefore guilty of imperti- 
nence, if I beg you not to bring any more ladies 
in at that time of night. The clock had ſtruck two 
before one of them went away.“ I do afſlure 
you, madam,* ſaid Jones, the lady who was 
here laſt night, and who ſtaid the lateſt (for the 
other only brought me a letter) is a woman of ve- 
ry great faſhion, and my near relation.* I don't 
© know what faſhion ſhe is of,“ anſwered Mrs. Mil- 
ler, but I am ſure no woman of virtue, unleſs a 
very near relation indeed, would viſit a young 
'* gentleman at ten at night, and ſtay four hours in 
his room with him alone; beſides, Sir, the be- 
haviour of her chairmen ſhews what ſhe was; for 
they did nothing but make jeſts all the evening in 
the entry, and aſked Mr. Partridge in the hearing 
of my own maid, if madam intended to ſtay with 
his maiter all night; with a great deal of ſtuff nat 
proper to be repeated. I have really a great reſ- 
pect for you, Mr. Jones, upon your own account, 
nay, I have a very high obligation to you for your 
generoſity to my couſin. Indeed I did not know 
how very good you had been till lately. Little 
did I imagine to what dreadful courſes the poor 
man's diſtreſs had driven him. Little did I think 
when you gave me the ten guineas, that you had 
given them to a highwayman! O heavens! what 
goodneſs have you ſhewn! how have you pre. 
ſerved this family.—The character which Mr, All- 
worthy hath formerly given me of you, was, I find, 
6 ſtrictly true,—And indeed if I had no obligation 
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© to you, my obligations to him are ſuch, that, on 
© his account, I ſhould ſhew you the utmoſt reſpect 
© in my power. —Nay, believe me, dear Mr. Jones, 
* if my daughters and my own reputation were out 
© of the caſe, I ſhould, for your own ſake, be e 
* that ſo pretty a young gentleman ſhould converſe 
© with theſe women; but if you are reſolved to do 
it, I muſt beg you to take another lodging; for I 
do not myſelf like to have ſuch things carried on 
© under my roof; but more eſpecially upon the ac- 
© count of my girls, who have little, heaven knows, 


© hbelides their characters to recommend them.“ 


Jones ſtarted and changed colour at the name of 
Allworthy. Indeed, Mrs. Miller,“ anſwered he, a 

little warmly, -* I do not take this at all kind. 11 
« will never bring any ſlander on your houſe; but 
« I mult infiſt on ſeeing what company I pleaſe in 
my own room; and if that gives you any offence, 
I hall, as ſoon as I am able, look for another 
lodging.“ © I am ſorry we mult part then, Sir,“ 
ſaid ſhe, * but I am convinced Mr. Allworthy him 
© ſelf would never come within my doors, if he had 
the lealt ſuſpicion of my keeping an ill-houſe.— 
Very well, madam,” ſaid Jones.—* I hope, Sir,“ 


ſaid ſhe, you are not angry; for I would not 


for the world offend any of Mr. Allworthy's fa- 
* mily. I have not ſlept a wink all night about 
© this matter.” I am ſorry I have diſturbed 
* your reſt, madam,” ſaid Jones, but I beg you 
will ſend Partridge up to me immediately; which 
ſhe promiſed to do, and then with a very low cour- 
teſy retired, 5 7 ; 
As ſoon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him 
in the moſt outrageous manner.—* How often,“ ſaid 
he, am I to ſuffer for your folly, or rather for mv 
* own in keeping your ? is that tongue of yours re. 
« ſolved upon my deſtruction 2?—* What have I done, 
Sir ?? anſwered affrighted Partridge. * Who was 
it gave you authority to mention the ſtory of th: 
6 robbery, : 
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robbery, or that the man. you ſaw here was the 
perſon'??—* I, Sir!“ cries Partridge, * Now don't 
| be guilty of a falſhood in denying it,“ ſaid Jones. 
If I did mention ſuch a matter,“ anſwers Partridge, 
*-1 am ſure, I thought no harm: for I ſhould not, 
have opened my lips, if it had not been to his own 
friends and relations, who, 1 imagined, would have 
let it go no farther,'—* But J have a much heavier 
© charge againſt you,“ cries Jones, than this. How 
*. durit you, after all the precautions I gave you, 
mention the name of Mr. Allworthy in this houſe?“ 
Partridge denied he ever had, with many oaths, 
© How elſe,” ſaid: Jones, ſhould Mis. Miller be ac- 
s quainted that there was any connection between 
© him and me? and it is but this moment ſhe teld 
© me, ſhe reſpected me on this account - O Lord, 
© Sir,“ ſaid Partridge, * I defire only to be heard out; 
and to be ſure, never was any thing ſo unfortunate; 
hear me but out, and you will own how wrong=- 
fully you have accuſed me, When Mis. Honour 
E came down Rairs laſt night, ſhe met me in the 
entry, and aſked me when my maker had heard 
from Mr. Allworthy; and to be ſure Mrs. Miller 
heard the very words; and the moment Madam 
Honour was gone, ſhe called me into the parlour 
to her.“ Mr. Partridge,” ſays ſhe, © what Mr, 
& Allworthy is that the gentlewoman mentioned? is 
it the great Mr. Allworthy of Somerſetſhire?“ 
— Upon my word, Madam,” ſays I, © I know 
& nothing of the matter.”—* Sure,“ ſays ſhe, © your 
© maſter is not the Mr, Jones I have heard Mr, 
% Allworthy talk of?“ — Upon my word, Ma- 
„ dam,” fays I, I know nothing of the matter.“ 
—“ Then,” ſays ſhe, - turning to her daughter, 


— 
$ 


« Nancy,” ſays ſhe, as ſure as tenpence this is the 


very young gentleman, and he agrees exactly with 
* the Squire's deſcription.“ The Lord above knows 
© who it was told her; for I am the arranteſt villain 
that ever walked upon two legs if ever it came our of 
x 9494 | my 
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my mouth.—I promiſe you, Sir, I can keep a ſe- 
cret when I am defired,—Nay, Sir, ſo far was I 
from telling her any thing about Mr. Allworthy, 

that I told her the very direct contrary : for though 

I did not contradict it at that moment, yet, as * 
cond thoughts, they ſay, are beſt; ſo when I came 

to conſider that ſomebody wult have informed her, 

thinks I to myſelf, I will put an end to the ſtory ; 
and ſo I went back again into the parlour ſome 
time afterwards, and fays I, © Upon my word,” 
ſays I, © whoever,” ſays I, © told you that this. 

« gentleman was Mr. Jones; that is,“ ſays I, © that 
„ this Mr. Jones, was that Mr. Jones, told you a con- 

„ founded lie: and I beg,” ſays I, © you will never 

© mention any fuch matter,” ſays I; * for my maſ- 

« ter,” ſays I, „“ will think I muſt have told you 

« ſo;”—and I defy any body in the houſe, ever to 

s ſay, I mentioned any ſuch word. To be certain, 
« Sir, it 1s a wonderful thing, and I have been think- 
ing with myſelf ever ſince, how it was the came to 
* know it; rot but I ſaw an old woman here t'other 
day a beg; ing at the door, who looked as like her 
we {aw in Warwickſhire, that cauſed all that miſ- 
chief to us. To be ſure it is never good to paſs by 

au old woman without giving her ſomething, eſpe- 
cially if ſhe looks at you; for all the world ſhall 
© never perluade me but that they have a great power 
© to do miſcluet, and to be ſure I ſhall never ſee an 

+ old woman again, but I ſha!l think myſelf inſandum, 
regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” 

The ſimplicity of Partridge ſet Jones a laughing, 
and put a final end to his anger, which had indeed 
ſeldom any long duration in bis mind; and inſtead 
of commenting on his defence, he told him he in« 
tended preſently to leave thoſe lodgings, and order- 
ed him to go and endeavour to get him others. 
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CHAP. IT, 

Which we hope will be very attentively peruſed by young- 
people of both ſexes, N 


ARTRIDGE had no ſooner left Mr. Jones, than, 

Mr. Nightingale, with whom he had now con- 
traftcd a great intimacy, came to him, and after a 
ſhort ſalutation. ſaid, So, Tom, I hear you had com- 
« pany very late laſt might. Upon my foul, you are, 
© a happy fellow, who have not been in town above 
* a fortmght, and can keep chairs waiting at your, 
© d&or till two in the morning.“ He then ran on, 
with much common-plzce raillery of the fame kind, 
till Jones at laſt interrupted him, faying, + I ſuppole 
you have received all this information from Mrs, 
Miller, who hath been up here a little while ago, 
to give me warning. The good woman is afraid, 
© it ſeems of the reputation of her daughters.“ O, 
© the is wonderfully nice,“ ſays Nightingale, upon 
© that account; if you remember, ſhe would not 
let Nancy go with us to the maſquerade. ++ Nay, 
upon my honour, I think ſhe's in the right of it, 
ſays Jones; however, I have taken her at her word,, 
and have {ent Partridge to look for another lodging.“ 
If you will,” fays Nightingale, * we may, I believe, 
be again together; for to tell you a ſecret, which I 
deſire you won't mention in the family, I intend 
to quit the houſe to-day.” What! hath Mrs. 
Miller given you warning too, my friend?“ cries 
ones. No,' anſwered the other; but the rooms 
are not convenient enough. — Beſides, I am grown 
weary of this part of the town. I want to be nearer 
the places of diverſion; ſo I am going to Pall mall.“ 
And do you intend to make a ſecret of your goin 
away ?” ſaid Jones. © I promiſe you,“ anſwered 
Nightingale, I don't intend to bilk my lodgings; 
© but I have a private reaſon for not taking a formal 


leave.“ Not ſo private, anſwered Jones, I mo 
mile 
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miſe you, I have ſeen it ever ſince the ſecond day 
of my coming to the houſe. —Here will be ſome 
wet eyes on your departure.—Poor Nancy, I puy 
her, faith !—Indeed, Jack you have played the tool 
with that girl. — Vou have given her a longing, 
which, I am afraid, nothing will ever cure her of.“ 


Nightingale anſwered, * What the devil would you 
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have me do? Would you have me marry her to 
cure her f?—* No,“ anſwered Jones; I would not 
have had you make love to her, as you have often 
done in my preſence. I have been aſtoniſhed at the 
blindneſs of her mother in never ſeeing it.“ Pugh, 
fee it !* cries Nightingale, What the devil ſhould 
ſhe ſee ?? * Why lee,” ſaid Jones, that you have 

made her daughter diſtractedly in love with you. 
The poor girl cannot conceal it a moment, her eyes 
are never off from you, and ſhe always colours every 
time you come into the room. Indeed, I pity her 
heartily ; for ſhe ſeems to be one oi the beſt natured, 
and honeſteſt of human creatures.“ And lo,' an- 


wered Nightingale, according to your doctrine, 


one mult not amuſe one's ſelf by any common gal- 
lantrics with women, for fear they ſhould fall in 
love with us.“ Indeed, Jack,” ſaid Jones, you 
wilfully miſunderſtand me ; I do not fancy women 
are ſo apt to fall in love; but you have gone far be- 


yond common gallantries.— What do you ſup. 


poſe, ſays Nightingale, that we have been a- bed 
together ?* © No, upon my honour,” anſwered Jones, 


very 2 I do not ſuppoſe fo ill of you; nay, 


I will go farther, I do not 1magine you have laid a 
regular premeditated ſcheme for the deſtruction of 
the quiet of a poor little creature, or have even fore- 
ſeen the conſequence : for I am ſure thou art a very 
good natured fellow; and ſuch a one can never be 
guilty of a cruelty of that kind; but at the ſame time 
you have pleaſed your own vanity, without conſi- 
dering that this poor girl was made a ſacrifice to it; 


6 and while you have had no deſign but of amuſing 
; '6 an 
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© an idle hour, you have actually given her reaſon to 


© flatter herſelf, that you had the moſt ſerious deſigns 


in her favour. Prithee, Jack, anſwer me honeſtly: 
© to what have tended all thoſe elegant and luſcious 
* deſcriptions of happineſs ariſing from violent and 
mutual fondneſs; all thoſe warm profeſhons of ten- 


0 derneſs, and generous, diſimtereſted love? did you 


imagine ſhe would not apply them? Or ſpeak in- 
« genuvutly, did not you intend ſhe ſhould ?? Upon 
my ſoul, Tom,” cries Nightingale, I did not think 
* this was in thee. Thou wilt make an admirable 
* parſon,—So, I ſuppoſe, you would not go to bed 
© to Nancy now, if ſhe would let you?'—“ No,” cries 
Jones, may I be d—n'd if I would.” Tom, Tom,“ 
anſwered Nightingale, * laſt night; remember laſt 
night; | Fo 
When ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale moon 
And ſilent ſtars ſhone conſcious of the theft.“ 


© Lookee, Mr. Nightingale,” ſaid Jones, © I am no 
© canting hypocrite, nor do I pretend to the gift of 
© chaſtity, more than my neighbours. I have been 
* py wih women, I own it; but am not con- 

cious that I have ever injured any.—Nor would I, 
© to procure pleaſure to myſelf, be knowingly the 
* cauſe of miſery to any human being.“ 

© Well, well,' ſaid Nightingale, I believe you, 
and I am convinced you acquit me of any ſuch 
. | 
1 35 from my heart, anſwered Jones, of hav- 
© ing debauched the girl, but not from having gained 
© her affections. | 

© If I have,” ſaid Nightingale, I am forry for it; 
© but time and abſence will ſoon wear off ſuch im- 
* preſſions. It is a receipt I muſt take myſelf : for 
© to confeſs the truth to you, — I never liked any girl 
© half ſo much in my whole life; but I muſt let you 
© into the whole ſecret, Tom. My father hath pro- 
6 vided a match for me, with a woman I never et 
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© and ſhe is now coming to town, in order for me to 
5 make my addreſſes to her.” . 88 

At theſe words Jones burſt into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter; when Nightingale cried, —* Nay, prithee don't 
turn me into ridicule. The devil take me if I am . 
© not half mad about this matter. My poor Nancy! 
Oh Jones, Jones, I with I had a fortune in my own 
« poſſeſſion !” | TY | 

I heartily wiſh you had,” cries Jones; * for if 
© this be the caſe, I ſincerely pity you both: but ſure- 
ly you don't intend to go away without taking your 
© leave of her? | 
I would not,“ anſwered Nightingale, undergo 
the pain of taking leave for ten thouſand pounds ; 
beſides, I am convinced, inſtead of an{wering any 
good purpoſe. it would only ſerve to inflame my 
poor Nancy the more. 1 beg therefore, you would 
not mention a word of it to-day; and in the evening, 
or to-morrow morning, I intend to depart.? 

Jones promiſed he would not; and faid, upon re- 
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flection he thought, as he had determined and was ob- 


liged to leave her, he took the molt prudent method. 
He then told Nightingale, he ſhould be very glad to 


lodge in the ſame houſe with him; and it was accord- 
ingly agreed between them, that Nightingale ſhould 


procure him either the ground floor, or the two pair 
of ſtairs; for the young gentleman himſelf was to oc- 
cupy that which was between them. | ee 
This Nightingale, of whom we ſhall be ee 
obliged to ſay a little more, was in the ordinary tranſ- 
actions of life a man of ſtrict honour, and what is 
more rare among young gentlemen of the town, one 
of ſtrict honeſty too; yet in affairs of love he was 


ſomewhat looſer in his morals; not that he was even 


here as void of principle as gentlemen ſometimes are, 


and oſtener affect to be; but it is certain he had been 


guilty of ſome indefenſible treachery to women, and 
had in a certain myſtery, called Making Love, prac- 


liſed many deceits, which, if he had uſed in 5 ä 
8 
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he would have been counted the greateſt villain den 
earth. 

But as the world, I know not well for what reaſon, 
agree to fee this treachery i in a better light, he was 
ſo far from being alhamed of his iniquities of this 
kind, that he gloried in them, and would often hoaſt 
of his [kill in gaining of women, and his triumphs 
over their hearts; for which he had before this time 
received ſome rebukes from Jones, who always ex- 
preſt great bitterneſs againit any miſbehaviour to the 
fair part of the ſpecies, who, if coulidered, he ſaid, as 


they ought to be, in the light of the deareſt friends, 


were rg be culuvated, honoured, and careſſed with 
the utmoſt love and germ: but, if regarded as 
enemies, were a conqueit of w ck a man ought rather 
to be aſhamed than to value lumlelf upon it. 


CHAP. 3. 
A ſhort account of the hiſtory of Mrs. Miller, 


ONES this day ate a pretty good dinner for a 

fick man, that is to ſay, the larger half of a 
| thoulder of mutton. In the afternoon he received 
an invitation from Mrs. Miller to drink tea: for that 

00d woman having learnt, either by means of Par- 

#50 or by ſome other means natural or ſuperna- 
tural, that he had a connection with Mr. Allworthy, 
could not endure the thoughts of parting with him 
in an angry manner. 
** 
| Jones accepted the invitation ; and no ſooner was 
the tea-kettle removed, and the girls {ent out of the 
room, than the widow, without much preface, began 
as follows : : Well, there are very ſurprizing things 
© happen in this world; but certainly it is a wonder- 
ful buſineſs, that J Wolle have a relation of Mr, 
Allworthy in my houſe, and never know any thing 
of the matter, Alas! Sir, you little imagine wha 
a friend that beſt of gentlemen hath been to me an 


mine. Yes, Sir, I am not aſhamed to own it; 1 
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is, Owing to his goodneſs, that 1 did not long 
ſince periſh for want, and leave my poor liule 
wretches, two deſtitute, helpleſs, . or- 
phans, to the care, or rather to the cruelty of the 


world. ; 


© You myſt know, Sir, though I am now. reduced 
to get my living by letting lodgings, I was born 
and bred a gentlewoman. My father was an officer 


of the army, and died in a conſiderable rank: but 


he lived up to his pay; and as that expired with 
hum, his family, at his death, became beggars. We 
were three ſiſters. One of us had the good luck to 
die ſoon after of the ſmall-pox : a lady was ſo kind 
as to * BA” ſecond out of charity, as ſhe ſaid, to 
wait upon her. The mother of this lady had been 
a ſervant to my grandmother; and having inherited 
a. vaſt fortune from her father, which he had gat 
by pawnbroking, was married to a gentleman af 
great eſtate and faſhion. She yicd my filter ſo bay- 
barouſly, often upbraiding her 2 birth and 
poverty, calling her in deriſion a gentlewoman, 
that I believe the at length broke the heart of the 
poor girl. In ſhort, the likewiſe died within a 
twelvemonth after my father. Fortune thought 
proper to provide better for me; and within a 
month from his deceaſe I was married to. a clergy- 
man, who had been my lover a long time before, 

nd who had been very ill uſed by my father on 
that account: for Bakke my poor father could nat 

ive any of us a ſhilling, yet he bred us up as de- 


licately, conſidered us, and would have had us 
_ conſider ourſelves as highly, as if we had been the 


richeſt heireſſes. But my dear huſband forgot all 
this uſage, and the moment we were become fa- 
therleſs, he immediately renewed his addreſſes to 
me ſo warmly, that I, who always liked, and now 
more than ever eſteemed him, ſoon complied. 
Five years did I live in a flate of perfe& happipels 
with that beſt of men, till at lak—Qh! cruel, cruel 
ws fortune 
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fortune that ever ſeparated us, that deprived me of 
© the kindeſt of huſbands, and my poor girls of the 
© tendereſt parent O my poor girls! you never 
© knew the bleſſing which ye loſt —I am aſhamed, 
© Mr. Jones, of this womaniſh weakneſs; but I ſhall 
© never mention him without tears. — I ought ra- 
ther, Madam, faid Jones, to be aſhamed that I 
© do not accompany you.'—*. Well, Sir,“ continued 
ſhe, © I was now left a ſecond time in a much worſe 
© condition tl:an before; beſides the terrible afflic- 
tion I was to encounter, I had now two children to 
provide for; and was, if poſſible, more pennyleſs 
than ever, when that great, that good, that glorious 
man, Mr. Allworthy, who had ſome little acquaint- 
ance with my huſband, accidentally heard of my 
diſtreſs, and immediately writ this letter to me. 
Here, Sir, —here it is; I put it into my pocket to 
ſhew it you. This 1s the letter, Sir; I muſt and 
w1ll read it to you. RD 
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&© Madam, : 
6 £ may condole with you on your late griev- 
% | ous loſs, which your own good ſenſe, and the 
«. excellent leſſons you muſt have learnt from the 
© worthieſt of men, will better enable you to bear, 
& than any advice which I1 am capable of giving. 
&« Nor have I any doubt that you, whom I have heard 


« to be the tendereſt of mothers, will ſuffer any im- 


% moderate indulgence of grief to prevent you from 
«© diſcharging your duty to thoſe poor infants, who 
% now alone ſtand in need of your tenderneſs. _ 
However, as you muſt be ſuppoſed at preſent 
e to be incapable of much worldly conſideration, 
% you will pardon my having ordered a perſon to 
„% wait on you, and to pay you twenty guineas, 
„ which I beg you will accept till I have the plea- 
e ſure of ſeeing you, and believe me to be, Ma- 
$ dam, &c," | 


This 
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© This letter, Sir, I received within a fortnight 


after the irreparable loſs I have mentioned, and 


within a fortnight afterwards Mr. Allworthy,—the 
bleſſed Mr., Allworthy, came to pay me a viſit, 
when he placed me in the houſe where you now 
ſee me, gave me a large ſum of money to furniſh 
it, and ſettled an annuity of gol. a year upon me, 
which 1 have conſtantly received ever ſince. Judge 
then, Mr. Jones, in what regard I mult hold a be- 
ne factor, to whom I owe the preſervation of my 
life, and of thoſe dear childien, for whoſe ſake 
alone my life is valuable. Do not, therefore, think 
me impertinent, Mr. Jones, (ſince I mult eſteem” 
one for whom I know Mr. Allworthy hath ſo 
much value) if I beg you not to converſe with 
theſe wicked women. You area young gentleman, 
and do not know half their artful wiles. Do not 
be angry with me, Sir, for what I faid upon ac- 
count of my houſe; you muſt be ſenſible it would 
be the ruin of my poor dear girls. Beſides, Sir, 
you cannot but be acquainted, that Mr. Allworth 
himſelf would never forgive my conniving at fuel 
matters, and particularly with you.“ 3 
Upon my word, Madam,” ſaid Jones, you need 
make no farther apology ; nor do I in the leaſt take 
any thing ill you have ſaid ; but give me leave, as 
no one can have more value than myſelf for Mr, 
Allworthy, to deliver vou from one miſtake, which 
perbaps, would not be altogether for his honour ; 
I do aſſure you, I am no relation of his.” 

Alas! Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, © I know you are not, 
I know very well who you are; for Mr. Allwor- 
thy hath told me all: but I do aſſure you, had you 
been twenty times his fon, he could not have exe 
preſſed more regard for you, than he hath often 
expreſſed in my preſence. You need not be 
aſhamed, Sir, of what you are; 1 promiſe you, 
no good perſon will eſteem you the leſs on that 
account. No, Mr, Jones; the words diſhonour- 


able 
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© able birth' are nooſenſe, as my dear, dear huſband 
uſed to ſay, unleis the word * diſhonourable* be 
applied to the parents; for the children can derive 
no real diſhonour from an act of which they are 
entirely innocent.“ 
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Here Jones h-aved a deep ſigh, and then ſaid, 


© Since I perceive, Madam, you really do know me, 
* and Mr. Allworthy hath thought proper to men- 
© tion iny name to you; and ſince you have been ſo 
© explicit with me as to your own affairs, I will ac- 
© quaint you with ſome more circumſtances concern- 
* myſelf,” And theſe Mrs. Miller having expreſſed 
great deſire and curioſity to hear, he began and related 
to her his whole hiltory, without once mentioning 
the name of Sophia. | | 

There is a kind of ſympathy in honeſt minds, by 
means of which they give an eaſy credit to each other, 
Mrs. Miller believed all which Jones told her to be 
true, and expreſt much pity and concern for him, 
She was beginning to comment on the ftory, but 


ones interrupted her: for as the hour of aſſignation 


now drew nigh, he began to ſtipulate for a ſecond 


interview with the lady that evening, Which he pro- 


miſed ſhould be the laſt at her houſe; ſwearing, at 
the ſame time, that ſhe was one of great diſtinction, 
and that nothing but what was intirely innocent was 
to pals between them; and I do firmly believe he 
intended to keep his word. 

Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones 
departed to his chamber, where he fat alone till 
twelve o'clock, but no lady Bellaſton appeared. 
As we have ſaid that this lady had a great affection 
for Jones, and as it muſt have appeared that ſhe really 
had fo, the reader may perhaps wonder at the firit fai- 
lure of her appointment, as ſhe apprehended him to be 
confined by ſickneſs, a ſeaſon when friendſhip ſeems 
moſt to require ſuch viſits. This behaviour, there - 
fore, in the lady, may by Tome be 3 as 
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d ofinatral; but that is not bur fault; for our buſineſs 
(a ib only to record truth, | 

\ | Containing a ſcene which we doubt not will affect all our” 
, . readers. | 

" | XIX. Janes cloſed not his eyes during all the for- 

A mer part of the night; not owing to any un- 

. neaſineſs which che conceived at being diſappointed 

n. | by lady Bellaſton; nor was Sophia herſelf, though 
* moſt of his walking hours were juſtly to be charged to 

* her account, the pteſent cauſe of diſpelling his ſlum - 

ns | bers. In fact, poor Jones was one of the beſt-natur- 


ed fellows alive, and had all that weakneſs which is 
by called compaſſion, and which diſtinguiſhes this im- 


bg perfect character from that noble firmneſs of mind,” 
* which rolls a man, as it were, within himſelf, and, 
m. | like a poliſhed bowl, enables him to run thro? the 
* world, without being ſtopped by the calamities which 
. happen to others. He could not help, therefore, 
ad J dcampaſſionating the ſituation of poor Nancy, whoſe 
ro- love for Mr. Nightingale ſeemed to him ſo apparent, 
at that he was aſtoniſhed at the blindneſs of her mother 
on, who had more than once, the preceding evening, re- 
* marked to him the great change in the temper of her 
he daughter, who from being,“ ſhe ſaid, one of the 
© livelieſt, merrieſt girls in the world, was on a ſud- 

nes | * den, become all gloom and melancholy.“ | 
ill Sleep, however, at length got the better of all re- 
ſiſtance; and now, as if he had really been a deity, 
ion | as the antients imagined, and an offended one too, he 
ally ſeemed to enjoy his dear-bought conqueſt, To ſpeak, 
fai- | fimply, and without any metaphor, Mr. Jones ſlept 
) be *till eleven the next morning, and would, perhaps, 
ems have continued in the ſame quiet ſituation much long. 
ere - er, had not a violent uproar awakened him 
1 as Partridge was now fummoned, who, being aſked 
Dae what was the matter, anſwered, * that there | 32 4 
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dreadful hurricane below {tairs; that Miſs Nancy 


Was in fits; and that the other filter and the mother 
« were both crying and lamenting over her.“ Jones 
ex preſſed much concern at chis news, Which Partridge 
endeavoured to relieve, by laying. with a ſmile, * he 
6 tancied the young lady was in no danger of death; 
for that Suſan (v. hich was the name of the maid) 
© had given him to underitand, it was nothing more 
- than : a common affair. In thort,” laid he, Miſs 
« Nancy hath had a mind to be as wile as her mother; 
„that's all. She was a little hungry, it feems, and fo 
© fat down to dinner before grace was {aid; and ſo 
there is a child coming for the ! Foundling Holpual, : 
— Prithee leave thy itup! id jeſting,“ cries Jones; is 
the miſery of theſe poor wi eiche ſubject of mirth? 
* Go immediately to Ms Mu! er, and tell her, I beg 
leave Stay, you will make forme blunder; I will 

go myfclt; for ſhe delired $4 to breakfalk w ith ner, 
He then rote. and diciied hunfſelf as faſt as he could: 
And while he was dicihing, Pariridge, notwithe 
ſtanding many ſevere chats, cuuld not avoid 
throwing forth certain pieces of brutality, commonly 
called jeſts, on this een Jones was no ſooner 
dreſſed than he waired down ſtaits, and knocking 
at the door was oreſently admitted, by the maid, 
into the outward parlour, whica was as empty 
of company as it was of any apparatus for eat- 
ing, Mrs. Miller was in the inner room with her 
daughter, whence the maid prefently brought a meſ- 
ſage io Mr. Jones, * that Ler mittr os hoped be would 
© excute the dileppointment, but an accident had hape 
& pened, which made it impoſſible for her to have 
the pleature of his company at breaktatt that day; 
and begged his pardon tor not ſending him notice 
looner.“ Jones deſired * the would give herſelf 
no trouble about any thing fo trifling as his diſap— 
pointmerit; that he was heartily lorry for the occa- 
ſion; and that if he could be of any ſervice to her, 


' ſhe might command him.“ -» 4 A 7 
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